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On a ship in mid-ocean, buffeted by the fury of the waves, 
only the presence of an experienced captain, certain of his 
course and sufficiently master of himself to brave the storm 
untroubled, can stimulate the crew to action and inspire 
confidence in the passengers. But should the bridge be 
struck by lightning and the captain killed, then the danger 
is suddenly brought home to everyone in all its stark reality. 

For nearly half a century, amongst the unceasing and 
furious storms loosed against Catholic exegesis by the 
excesses of unbridled rationalism, Pére Lagrange stood 
facing the danger, his eyes fixed unwaveringly on the safe 
beacon-light of the Church’s divine authority, never taken 
unawares by the most violent or most insidious assault. He 
was an unfailing source of confidence, because of the inten- 
sity and energy of his scientific labours, and an attractive 
and fruitful example, because of the steadfastness of his 
faith founded on a most fervent practice of his Dominican 
religious life and nourished by unfailing prayer. And now, 
in a supreme act of abandonment to the Divine Will, this 
voice has been forever silenced here below. Pére Lagrange 
entered into eternal life on March roth, and his going from 
this earth has plunged in sore dismay those whose course he 
has guided among the rocks and the perils of the storm which 
now more than ever before rages against Truth, that is to 
say against Christ and His Church. 

Dismay, indeed, would turn into woeful confusion, were 
not thoughts and hearts raised to a higher and more con- 
soling vision which restores our confidence and assures us 
that, in calling to Himself His valiant and faithful servant, 
God has not taken him altogether from the work he did on 
earth but will give gracious heed, in the luminous peace of 
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heaven, to his solicitude and intercession for those whom on 
earth he strove so hard to help. Moreover there still remains 
to us the teaching, the example and the spirit of this vener- 
ated master to enlighten our path, to prevent discourage- 
ment, to fire us again with zeal in the pursuit of that noble 
ideal to which he himself had consecrated his whole life: 
‘‘to promote the reign of Christ, the honour of the Church 
and the good of souls.’’ His work is well known to the 
readers of BLACKFRIARS and well appreciated by them. 
Ours is the task of manifesting briefly what manner of man 
our revered master was and what was the spirit that inspired 
the whole of his tremendous work; this we shall do without 
literary pretensions and without exaggeration, conscious 
throughout of his own urgent bidding: ‘‘Never let there be 
any panegyric about me nor any special pleading inspired 
by affection for me; only the humble and sincere truth about 
what I was, about what I have so much desired to be before 
God and to bring about for His glory.’’ 

A twofold and fruitful sap from the soil of the ancient 
Burgundian and Lyonese provinces was united in the stock 
from which Pére Lagrange sprang, whose private and social 
virtues, devotion to duty, to honour, to the fatherland, all 
flowed from deep-rooted religious convictions themselves 
vitalized by the fervent practice of an understanding 
Catholicism. Monsieur Lagrange was a worthy solicitor, 
in practice at Bourg in the Department of Ain in Bresse, and 
in the exercise of his profession he acquired a reputation for 
rectitude, disinterestedness, and above all large-heartedness. 
Into this milieu Albert Marie-Henri Lagrange was born on 
March 7th, 1855. 

He was of a very delicate constitution which, during his 
childhood, caused much alarm to his family, especially to his 
devoted mother. Towards the end of his third year she took 
him to Ars to get for him the blessing of the holy Curé, John- 
Baptist Vianney, from whom one may well suppose she 
hoped to obtain some improvement in his health. God 
seemed to pay no heed to the anxious care of the mother, at 
any rate as far as her child’s health was then concerned; but 
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it would not be temerarious to attribute to a special divine 
intervention, resulting from the intercession of the saintly 
Curé d’Ars, the exceptional gifts which were later to render 
fruitful the courageous and prolonged activities of that child 
who, at this period, seemed to show little promise of being 
able to undertake a career so laborious and so full. 

As soon as Albert was of an age to devote himself entirely 
to the studies which he had already begun at a local school, 
his parents, not allowing themselves to be discouraged by 
fears about his health, decided to send him to the Pétit 
Séminaire at Autun where the masters were justly renowned 
as experienced teachers and educationalists. If his private 
notes are to be trusted, Albert Lagrange was but a mediocre 
pupil. As a religious he later reproaches himself with 
touching sincerity for what he calls his ‘‘indisgipline’’ and 
the ‘‘fancifulness’’ of his tastes which inclined him more 
towards languages, classical and modern (but especially 
Greek), than towards science. Other more impartial wit- 
nesses, however, and still more the actual results of his 
studies, considerably temper this humble confession. Indeed, 
in spite of enforced interruptions caused by only too frequent 
illnesses, at the early age of sixteen he crowned with brilliant 
success the course of his ‘‘humanities’’ (to use a term then 
common) by taking his degree as Bachelor. At that time 
France was steeped in the horrors of the war with Germany. 
The youthful Bachelor of Arts dreamed of following his 
elder brother into the army and becoming a professional 
soldier. He abandoned this noble design only out of defer- 
ence to the considered wish of his father, and forthwith 
applied himself to civilian occupations better suited to his 
age and more proportioned to his strength, perfecting at the 
same time his literary and artistic attainments. When peace 
was restored in France, Albert was able to speak and write 
in English, German and Italian and was constantly engaged 
in the study of the literary masterpieces in these several 
languages. He had, moreover, a keen interest in history, 
in art and above all in music, even attaining to some degree 
of virtuosity as a ’cellist. 
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But already there had been implanted in his heart the 
desire of consecrating himself to God in a religious and 
apostolic life, and a secret aspiration was drawing him to- 
wards the Order of St. Dominic. When he spoke of his 
desire to his father, Monsieur Lagrange was too good a 
Catholic to oppose himself to this generous design, only he 
advised him to let it mature. He thought that, before em- 
bracing, in a moment of hasty and inconsidered enthusiasm, 
a life of abnegation and austerity, it would be better to make 
fitting trial of his moral and physical strength, acquire some 
experience of life, to become above all more clearly con- 
vinced of the divine call. He therefore suggested to his son 
that he should devote several more years to the examining 
of his vocation and at the same time pursue the study of 
Law which would complete his intellectual formation, pre- 
pare an assured future for him should his religious vocation 
not materialize, and would prove of undoubted value to him 
even if he did eventually become an apostle and defender of 
the truth in a monastic Order. As an obedient son, Albert 
Lagrange could only follow the wise advice of his father, 
and it was decided that he should follow this new course 
of study in the Faculty of Law at the Catholic University of 
Paris. But in order that his studies should not be inter- 
rupted by his military service at the end of his first year, he 
arranged to join the colours a year before his proper time. 
After that was finished he devoted himself for five years 
principally to the study of Law, yet without neglecting 
literature and art, making good use of the favourable oppor- 
tunities provided by his sojourn in Paris. In this way he 
was able to develop still further his knowledge of Greek by 
frequenting the practical courses in Greek language and 
literature recently inaugurated at the Sorbonne. To his 
studies he added besides many works of charity, particularly 
that of visiting the poor, in the district allotted to that section 
of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society of which he was an 
active member. He could not be indifferent to any of the 
religious questions in debate at that time; and though his 
own estimate of the years he spent in Paris as a student 
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was rigorously severe, the unanimous witness of those who 
were in contact with him during what he himself called the 
barren years of indolence, caprice in study, taste for the 
theatre and for concerts, worldliness, and similar defects, 
warrants a far more favourable judgment. He accuses him- 
self in vain of negligence, of lack of assiduity in the faculty 
of Law; for, in 1878, he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by a brilliant defence of a thesis in both Roman and 
French Law. Being at once numbered amongst the juniors 
at the Court of Appeal in Paris, he was chosen by his 
colleagues to direct their practice, and very soon he was 
appointed counsel for the defence in a small case. Very 
sensible, as he was, to the art, the appeal, the power of the 
spoken word, he was nevertheless instinctively repugnant 
to the possibility of the resources of oratory being used in 
support of a bad cause and obstructing the course of justice 
by clever sophistry. 

The call of God was now beginning to influence him more 
than any other consideration and from now on was so mani- 
fest that Monsieur Lagrange gave his unqualified consent 
thereto. The better to effect the transition from life in the 
world to the austerity of a religious Order, but above all in 
order to become decisively clear about his vocation, the 
young barrister followed the expedient of starting clerical 
life by staying for a time in a seminary. Accordingly in 
October 1878, he entered the Sulpician Seminary at Issy- 
les-Moulineaux, near Paris. There he was attracted by 
philosophy without being entirely engrossed in it, for he 
became almost immediately smitten with an intense interest 
in the word of God as contained in Holy Writ to the beauty 
of which his Sulpician masters opened his eyes. For this 
great benefit he was deeply beholden to them and remained 
constant in his gratitude to them until the end of his life. 
This ‘‘passionate taste for Holy Scripture’’ was not limited 
to relishing its charm, to finding therein nourishment for his 
spiritual life, or to meditating in a speculative way upon its 
profundities; he was concerned also to find, as far as pos- 
sible, its precise sense, character and implication, to spread 
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abroad the knowledge of it and to become its apostle and Max 
defender. Amongst his predecessors at Issy, though they twer 
were considerably younger than he, the Abbés P. Batifol Mar 
and H. Hyvernat were possessed of the same enthusiasm and A 
this community of tastes and ideals was soon to establish ther 
between them and the Abbé Albert Lagrange a friendship but 
whose ties were to be broken only by death after a fruitful Nev 


collaboration, albeit their ways varied, for the triumph of Hol 

the same cause. tatio 

But already the consuming desire to devote himself un- 188¢ 

reservedly to this cause and the advice of an enlightened Cor 

director was definitely fixing the resolution of the Abbé refu; 

> Lagrange. He would be a religious in an Order where the very 
Fa apostolate went side by side with prayer and the continual alloy 
3 study of theology, that is to say of the treasures of super- Orie 
~ natural truth contained in divine revelation. He would be- supe 
P come a Dominican, then, so that under the safeguard and the as $ 
; illumination of the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas he Nev 
‘ could devote his efforts in a special way to the gaining of a long 
more profound knowledge of the word of God and to the Hi 

spreading of that word abroad. Without doubt he was well Pére 

aware that, once he had embraced the obligations of reli- ledg 


gious life, he would be rigidly bound to follow no longer his pries 
own personal bent, most worthy and lofty as it might be in follo 
itself, but might have to take a path perhaps quite different pron 
indicated to him by the will of his superiors. He was no less with 





well aware, however, that the subsequent consecration of doct 
this personal attraction of his through the approval and supe 
commands of his superiors would become the most precious tical 
safeguard of doctrine in the finely balanced studies that he Coll 
would have to undertake by adding thereunto the merit of cour 
obedience. He opened his mind on the subject to Pére Phil 
Colchen, then Provincial of Toulouse, who was quite ready spea 
to forward the aspirations of the young cleric as far as cir- that 
cumstances allowed of this... At the beginning of he h 
October, 1879, instead of rejoining his friends Battifol and tact 
Hyvernat at Issy, he entered the Dominican noviceship for Cat} 
the Province of Toulouse, established in the Priory of St. scho 
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Maximin (Var.). He was then half-way through his 
twenty-fifth year, and he now became in religion Frére 
Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. 

According to the canonical rules in force in the Order, 
there is no room during the year of noviceship for any study 
but that of the Dominican Rule, history and customs. 
Nevertheless Frére Marie-Joseph was authorized to make 
Holy Scripture the main subject of his reading and medi- 
tation. The day after his religious profession, October 6th, 
1880, he had just begun his theological studies when the 
Community of St. Maximin had to go into exile and took 
refuge in Spain. It was fortunately able to be re-established 
very soon at Salamanca where our theological student was 
allowed to follow the course in biblical Hebrew in the 
Oriental Faculty of the once famous University; for his 
superiors still intended him to devote himself exclusively, 
as soon as possible, to the technical study of the Bible. 
Nevertheless adverse circumstances were to hinder for a 
long time the realization of the purpose. 

Having been ordained priest on December 22nd, 1883, 
Pére Lagrange, who had rapidly acquired a working know- 
ledge of the Spanish tongue, had to take some share in 
priestly ministrations to the people round about. In the 
following July, after a brilliant examination, he was 
promoted to Lector in Sacred Theology, a title customary 
with Dominicans and equivalent to an ordinary University 
doctorate. An unfortunate shortage of professors forced his 
superiors to assign him at once to the teaching of Ecclesias- 
tical History, and, two years later, when the Dominican 
College was able to be established again at Toulouse, his 
course in Ecclesiastical History was replaced by courses in 
Philosophy and Introduction to Sacred Scripture, not to 
speak of his many priestly duties, so that it seemed clear 
that Pére Lagrange would have to renounce the ideal which 
he had so laboriously pursued for years. Through his con- 
tact with the Abbé Thomas, a professor at the Institut 
Catholique of Toulouse and a very distinguished biblical 
scholar and orientalist, he nevertheless felt more than ever 
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the urgent necessity of bringing biblical study into line with 
contemporary needs, yet he no longer saw any possibility 
of preparing himself effectively for that work, for it 
implied a_ specialization incompatible with the other 
tasks he had to perform. 

It was at this point, when his dream appeared doomed to 
vanish, that Providence turned the tide in favour of its 
realization. The Provincial of Toulouse decided to re- 
organize the teaching of Sacred Scripture in his college and 
to this end he bade Pére Lagrange prepare himself for this 
work by going for a period to some University offering the 
best courses in semitic languages and oriental studies. The 
University of Paris was first considered, but finally set aside 
for that of Vienna, made illustrious at that time by masters 
of the fame of David H. Miiller, O. Reinisch, and Wahrmund 
for the teaching of Hebrew, Assyrian, Egyptian, Arabic and 
History of the Ancient East. In October, 1888, Pére 
Lagrange went to the Dominican Priory at Vienna, where 
he immediately made close contact with the Very Reverend 
Father Friihwirth, future Master General of the Order, and 
he was entered at the University for all the courses of 
oriental languages. He had the prospect of two years to 
devote himself to this formative work and he was labouring 
with the most enthusiastic ardour when, at the beginning of 
February, 1889, a letter from his Provincial, Father 
Colchen, informed him, without any other explanation than 
that of a simple call of obedience, that he was assigned to the 
Priory at Jerusalem, for several years at least, with the 
mission of founding there a School of Sacred Scripture. 

Till that time Pére Lagrange knew little or nothing of the 
‘‘Jerusalem Priory,’’ being scarcely aware even of its exis- 
tence. Soon he was to learn, however, that it was a very 
modest ‘‘vicariate’’ founded a few years before by Pere 
Lecomte of the Lyons Province, at the gates of Jerusalem 
amongst the ruins which preserved the memory of the proto- 
martyr, St. Stephen. Pére Lecomte’s idea had been to 
establish, under the shadow of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre and immediately dependent on the Master-General 
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of the Order, a little foundation where a few religious, 
preachers and missionaries worn out from their apostolic 
labours, might find a temporary haven in which to recuper- 
ate their strength and to steep themselves again in prayer 
and meditation on the Holy Scriptures in close contact with 
the Holy Places. His object had not much in common with 
the biblical studies envisaged by Pére Lagrange and his 
immediate superior. Moreover Pére Lecomte had died pre- 
maturely in the preceding year, before his humble founda- 
tion could be in any way stabilized. Three or four religious, 
all more or less gravely incapacitated, were gathered to- 
gether in a chance dwelling-place, formerly the municipal 
slaughter-house and now only tentatively adapted for its 
present inhabitants. There was only one younger man 
attached to it, namely, Pére Séjourné, recently brought into 
the Order by Pére Lecomte for the Jerusalem foundation 
and then finishing his Dominican training at the Priory of 
Fiesole, and he could not come to Jerusalem till the follow- 
ing year. Not only the site and the men, but everything 
else was lacking for the new foundation; there was no sign 
of a library, no academic material, nor resources to supply 
them; there was no hope whatever of finding in Jerusalem 
the means of providing what was wanting even in a tem- 
porary make-shift way; there was no likelihood of being 
able to gather students there, and, to crown all, the climatic 
conditions were as unfavourable as they could be, people 
said, to the intense and arduous work demanded by a 
seriously scientific study of the Bible. It would have been 
difficult to imagine a more complete undermining of the 
hopes that had been raised. 

True to his filial obedience, Pére Lagrange did not raise 
the slightest complaint. While awaiting instructions, or at 
least a definite command, from the General, he peacefully 
pursued with still greater keenness his studies of semitic 
languages and of things oriental. At the end of his 
University course he returned to France in the hope of 
obtaining more practical information as to what was ex- 
pected of him. Since neither instructions nor command of 
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any sort had been sent to him, his Provincial suggested to 
him that it would be best for him to resume his studies in 
Vienna until such time as the General of the Order made his 
intentions clear. At the end of the first term, if he was still 
without explicit instructions, he was to journey to Palestine 
with the dual object of completing his training by personal 
contact with the biblical lands and of giving him an oppor- 
tunity of examining at first hand the possibilities of the 
indefinitely proposed foundation. 

Pére Lagrange acted as he was bid, and eventually 
arrived at Jerusalem on March roth, 1890. It was only too 
easy for him to ascertain that the information he had but 
lately received had not been painted at its blackest, except 
perhaps where the rigour and bitterness of the climate was 
concerned. Everything was in very truth wasting in the 
humble little vicariate at Jerusalem, and the Holy City 
itself, notwithstanding the moving and consoling appeal of 
the great sanctuaries, offered not the slightest resource of a 
scientific nature proper to the development of scriptural 
studies. 

Humanly speaking everything was lacking; but in the 
eyes of the young religious this was in truth the first clear 
indication of divine Providence; since the higher superiors 
of his Order, themselves urged on by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, had envisaged the realization of this scheme so 
unlikely from a human point of view, a courageous obedi- 
ence in attempting it would be all the more justified in 
relying upon the support of Providence. Moreover, from his 
first setting foot on this soil that the Christian tongues love 
to call the ‘‘Holy Land’’ Pére Lagrange felt himself pro- 
foundly moved, overcome by the powerful appeal, indefin- 
able yet impelling, of the harmony that God Himself seemed 
to him to have established between ‘‘the land and the 
book.’’ After a stay of several weeks at Jerusalem, in 
order to imbue himself with the atmosphere of the Holy 
Places whilst he meditated the possibilities, theoretic at 
least, of the proposed foundation, he set out on horseback 
for a long trip across Palestine and Transjordania. For 
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several months, careless of discomfort and of fatigue alike, 
he lived in direct contact with the country of the Bible, with 
its modern inhabitants, its thought-provoking landscapes, its 
ruins loaded with overwhelming memories. From the depths 
of the centuries the happenings recorded in the Bible were 
re-fashioned in some sort under his very eyes and his labour 
of exploration developed into what he was tempted to call 
no longer merely the ‘‘historical sense’’ but a very 
“historical ecstacy.’’ The land showed itself to him as the 
most helpful and precious commentary on the Bible. It 
must be in the very heart of this land that a centre should be 
established for the practical, modern study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

On his return to Jerusalem he drew up, for presentation 
to the General of the Order, a memorandum formulating this 
conclusion, paradoxical as it appeared from a human point 
of view. He declared himself ready to take the work in hand 
the moment he received the commission to do so and any 
instructions that it might be desired to attach to it. The 
order actually came in the summer of that year, without any 
practical instructions, however, and without any effective 
help other than the arrival of Pére Séjourné. Everything 
would therefore have to be the work of Divine Providence. 

On November 15th, 1890, in the presence of the religious 
and civil notabilities of Jerusalem and some of their rather 
surprised friends, there was opened, in a meagre room of the 
erstwhile municipal slaughter-house, the ‘‘Ecole pratique 
d’ Etudes bibliques’’ of the Dominican Priory of St. Stephen. 
The opening took the form of a discourse by Pére Lagrange, 
who outlined its object and determined the programme that 
it was to follow. He relied on Providence to provide the 
means of its actual realization. For the moment these means 
amounted to ‘‘a table, a blackboard and a map of 
Palestine,’’ but also included Pére Lagrange’s already great 
knowledge, his passionate zeal for the Bible, his courageous 
enthusiasm, his unconquerable supernatural faith, and 
finally the devoted, but hitherto inexperienced, help of Pére 
Sjourné. Pére Lagrange was then scarcely more than 
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thirty-five years old, and one might very well say that him- 
self alone was the Biblical School. 

Already, however, a quite providential circumstance had 
brought three young Dominican students to the cradle of the 
nascent school. As early as the following year their number 
was almost tripled by the arrival of the first non-Dominican 
students; the school had a new building, spacious and 
practical; it had started its Quarterly, the ‘‘Revue 
biblique,’’ and a theological college had been added to it. 
A Brief from the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, dated 
September 17th, 1892, brought to Pére Lagrange’s founda- 
tion an approbation and encouragement of inestimable value 
which infused new ardour into the undertaking. 

What characterized the work inaugurated by Pére 
Lagrange in the field of biblical studies was not so much, 
to speak truly, the development of the auxiliary studies, 
covering the whole groundwork of oriental studies, as the 
application to the Bible of a fruitful method of study already 
held in honour by students of the classics which is expres- 
sively crystallized by the phrase ‘‘the historic method.”’ 
Everyone must realize, indeed, that to grasp the full sense 
and exact implication of any piece of writing it is indispen- 
sable to penetrate as deeply as possible into the author’s 
thought. It is therefore necessary to obtain the most precise 
possible information as to the personality of this author, as 
to his surroundings, the conditions under which he wrote, 
the knowledge and customs of his time, the literary style of 
his work, in a word as to all the details likely to make clear 
the qualifications of his thought and his expression of it. 
A moralist does not see facts in precisely the same perspec- 
tive as a historian, and amongst the historians themselves 
those of the Elizabethan age, for example, had not the same 
notions of English history as our own contemporary his- 
torians. The proper understanding of a work depends there- 
fore quite strictly upon the historical reconstruction of the 
period and the milieu from which it emanates. The effecting 
of this reconstruction demands the simultaneous collabora- 
tion of philology, archeology, geography, ethnography, 
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PERE LAGRANGE 


everything that can give definite form to some aspect or 
moment of the historical setting; that alone will show the 
immense labour and the difficulties of this synthesis, which 
would be vain, not to say dangerous, if it were to be merely 
superficial. 

Such was, in substance, the method advocated at the 
opening of the School, and actually applied to the study of 
the Bible by Pére Lagrange, long before he expounded its 
principles, or at least set forth its essential elements, in the 
six conferences given, in November 1902, at the Institut 
catholique of Toulouse; which conferences were reproduced 
in their original form in the little book entitled ‘“La Methode 
historique’’ which itself became the subject of a debate as 
heated as it was prolonged. 

In Catholic circles what is called ‘‘traditiopal’’ exegesis 
had felt itself to be in peaceful possession of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the doctrinal implication of which was guaranteed 
by the living magisterium of the Church. In a spontaneous 
reaction against the extremes of Protestantism and its pre- 
sumptuous individualism which had destroyed scriptural 
interpretation, traditional exegesis would only consider the 
transcendent nature of the Bible, and endowed with a divine 
infallibility every least sentence of Holy Writ, in the 
historical narratives or the genealogies of the Patriarchs as 
well as in the statement of some purely natural fact. Such 
an attitude put exegesis at the mercy of the more or less 
contradictory fluctuations inevitable in the evolution of 
human knowledge. Catholic exegetes were forced either to 
challenge the obvious progress that had been made in human 
knowledge or to bring earlier interpretations into line with 
it by a hasty and always precarious show of agreement. 
Side by side with the technical triumphs won in the labora- 
tory, the historical sciences had made noteworthy advances. 
As the result of keen archeological investigations and the 
deciphering of its hitherto hidden writings, the ancient East 
was revealing its astounding civilizations. Rationalism 
eagerly claimed these latter for its own and used them 
triumphantly as weapons with which they expected to des- 
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troy in a single attack both Sacred History, that is to say 
history as recorded in the Bible, and all the divine teaching 
of which that history is the support. Many a worthy soul 
felt exceedingly worried by the assertion—which they could 
not verify but which had the appearance of truth—that the 
Biblical accounts of Creation, Original Sin and the Flood 
were nothing but a late edition of very ancient Babylonian 
myths. And it was more or less the same with the whole 
story of the Patriarchs, the whole of the Mosaic Law and all 
the institutions, sacred or secular, of the people of God. The 
very history of this people, with every suggestion of divine 
intervention eradicated from it, seemed to be the petty and 
commonplace account of an almost insignificant fraction of 
the human race; it was a history, moreover, completely 
coloured and cleverly elaborated at a late period, that any 
critic learned in philology and oriental science flattered 
himself he could expose. 

The Catholic Faith, founded on the immovable rock of 
the Church, was obviously in no real peril from this 
impetuous and formidable assault. In theory, at least, it 
could remain aloof from the tumult. Happy, indeed, were 
those who were not in duty bound to tear themselves away 
from a peaceful enjoyment of the word of God in order to 
engage in the bitter struggle its defence required. Even if 
his Dominican apostolic vocation and the mission which had 
devolved on him by obedience to the commands of his 
superiors had not imposed such an obligation on Pére 
Lagrange, the ardour of his zeal for the Kingdom of Christ, 
the honour of the Church and the good of souls would cer- 
tainly have sufficed to throw him into the melee. Moved no 
less by the vehement chiding of St. Jerome, never to let 
wickedness ‘‘rant against the Church’’ with impunity, than 
by the precept of St. Thomas, not to expose the Scriptures 
to ‘‘the mockery of unbelievers’’ by feeble interpretations or 
an apologetic deprived of solid foundations, he made up his 
mind to conduct the affray with effective weapons. To be 
content to oppose the modern attacks on the Bible, insidious 
yet positive as they were, by a blunt refusal to accept any- 
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thing or by merely re-affirming the self-styled ‘‘traditional’’ 
assertions, would be equivalent in his estimation to ‘‘fighting 
against rifles with cross-bows.’’ He wanted to have the 
rifles on his side, in other words to excel in the knowledge of 
all the sources of new information whence rationalism drew 
its weapons and to turn these latter against that formidable 
adversary by employing them still more methodically. The 
whole programme of the School and of the Revue biblique, 
adhering strictly as it did to the ‘‘historical method,’’ con- 
verged towards this end. 


L. HuGues Vincent, O.P. 


Epitor’s Note: The second half of this important 
Memoir, giving the history of Pére Lagrange’s monu- 
mental labours and courageous persistence in this splendid 
programme of defence of the Sacred Scriptures will be 
published in the July issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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BIBLE-READING REVIVAL 


OF the various religious revivals of present-day Catholic 
Germany the biblical movement has, next to the liturgical, 
attracted most attention, even among Evangelical Chris- 
tians. For centuries ‘‘Bible-reading’’ has been so marked 
a characteristic of Evangelical Christianity that those groups 
of Evangelical students which correspond to the various 
Catholic student youth-associations were spoken of as 
““B.K.’s’’ (Bibelkreise), i.e., ‘‘Bible-circles.’’ Since 
the Reformation, Bible-reading has been part of the 
daily life of every devout Evangelical family, at a 
time when, even in the best Catholic families, one 
could search in vain for an unshortened edition of the 
book in which the word of God was shown forth. There 
are to-day signs that this particular tradition among Cath- 
olics is weakening. Hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
““book of books’’ are sold every year; everywhere vigorous 
“‘bible-circles’’ are springing into life. 

The 22nd of September, 1932, marked the foundation of 
something entirely new. On that day there came into being 
in Stuttgart a central organisation to deal with all matters 
connected with the propagation of Bible-knowledge. 
Stuttgart then became the centre of the Catholic Bible 
Movement. Was it the result of a novel imitation of 
Evangelical forms of piety, or did it mark the return on the 
part of Catholics to an ancient Christian custom, which was 
only discontinued for a short time when the Bible was in 
danger of being seriously misinterpreted? 

Obviously a great deal depends upon how we answer this 
question. If it was a custom native to the early Church, if 
it was practised by Christ and the Apostles, and recom- 
mended by the Fathers, our course of action is clear. We 
must strive to do as they did and would have us do. 

The Gospels put it beyond doubt that Christ used the 
Bible which lay in front of Him, that is to say the Old 
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BIBLE-READING REVIVAL 


Testament, in the service of His message of salvation. It 
is significant that He began His public life with something 
which we might very well call a ‘‘Bible-class.’’ ‘‘And Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, and the 
fame of him went out through the whole country. And he 
taught in the synagogues and was magnified by all. And he 
came to Nazareth where he was brought up: and he went 
into the synagogue according to the custom on the Sabbath- 
day; and he rose up to read. And the book of Isaias the 
prophet was delivered unto him: ... And when he had 
folded the book, he restored it to the minister and sat down 
.. . And he began to say to them: This day is fulfilled this 
scripture in your ears.’’ (Luke iv, 14 sqq.) And in John 
v, 39, Jesus praises the efforts of the learned in searching 
the scriptures, because they hoped ‘‘to find therein life ever- 
lasting.’’ This searching in the scriptures must be prompted 
by the desire to honour God; otherwise the Bible will remain 
a dead book. ‘‘How can you believe who seek glory one 
from another; and the glory which is from God alone, you 
do not seek.’’ Jesus quoted from the Bible to prepare His 
disciples for His passion. Luke xviii, 31-33: ‘‘Then Jesus 
took unto Him the twelve, and said to them: Behold we go 
up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished which 
were written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man. 
For he shall be delivered to the Gentiles and shall be mocked 
and scourged, and spit upon: and after they have scourged 
him, they will put him to death; and the third day he shall 
rise again.’’ And when Christ found that His disciples did 
not understand this, he again referred to scripture: ‘‘But 
that the word may be fulfilled which is written in their law: 
they hated me without cause.’’ (John xv, 25.) 

Before the Passion Christ consoled His disciples with 
quotations from the scriptures, and He Himself drew com- 
fort from them during the Passion. The words in which the 
dying Christ turns to His Father: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me,’’ occur in the 21st Psalm. Note also 
that ‘‘Jesus said ‘I thirst,’ . . . that the scripture might be 
fulfilled.’’ (John xix, 28.) 
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The fact that Christ lived according to the scriptures is 
bound to increase the significance of our reading of them, 
It is not surprising that the disciples and apostles valued the 
Bible very highly. We have an example in the account of the 
chancellor of the Queen of the Ethiopians (Acts viii, 26), 
‘‘who was returning sitting in his chariot and reading Isaias 
the prophet.’’ Philip came to him there, and by means of a 
Bible-lesson led him to Christ and baptised him. The 
example will also be recalled of the well-disposed Jews in 
Beroa (Acts xvii, 10) who, according to St. Paul, ‘‘received 
the word with all eagerness, daily searching the scriptures 
whether these things were so.’’ And, as a result of their 
reading, ‘‘many indeed of them believed.’’ And Paul 
admonishes the Thessalonians: ‘‘I charge you by the Lord 
that this epistle be read to all the holy brethren.’’ (I Thess. 
v, 27); and he asks for the letter he had written to the 
Colossians to be read to the Christian community at 
Laodicaea: ‘‘When this epistle shall have been read with 
you, cause that it be read also in the Church of the 
Laodiceans: and that you read that which is of the 
Laodiceans.’’ (Colossians iv, 16.) On another occasion 
Paul refers his pupil, Timothy, to the scriptures as a source 
of comfort and strength: ‘‘And because from thy infancy 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which can instruct 
thee to salvation, by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. All 
scripture, inspired of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, 
to correct, to instruct in justice. That the man of God may 
be perfect, furnished to every good work.’’ (II Tim. iii, 
15-17.) 

The writers of the succeeding period were, like the apostle, 
very much of the opinion that every word given us by God 
is useful for our instruction. Important early Christian 
writers found the reading of the scriptures the way to 
belief in Christ. Justin is giving us his own personal 
experience when he writes in his first Apology (1, 44): ‘‘Not 
only do we ourselves fearlessly read the scriptures, but, as 
you see, we bring them for your inspection and considera- 
tion, knowing that their contents will be pleasing to all.’’ 
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BIBLE-READING REVIVAL 


After long years of spiritual seeking Justin himself had 
found belief in Christ through reading the scriptures. His 
testimony is pre-eminent in importance, because it shows 
how intensively the Bible was read in early Christian times. 
He even invites pagans to join Christians in their Bible- 
reading. The same invitation is to be found in the early 
Christian apologetic writings of Aristides and Athanagoras. 
There are many Catholic bishops of to-day who could not 
write with St. Polycarp: ‘‘I know that you are well-versed 
in scripture and that nothing is hidden from you’’ (cap. 12), 
or with Clement of Rome could be convinced that their flocks 
have ‘‘thoroughly investigated the truths of the holy scrip- 
tures as written by the Holy Ghost’’ (I Cor. c. xlv, 2), and 
‘‘attained to a deep insight into the words of God.’’ (ibid, c. 
53.) A remark of Eusebius (vi, 2) about Origen’s system 
of education shows to what an extent the reading of the Bible 
had then become part of Christian family life: ‘‘Every day 
let [the young Christian] learn some passages [of scripture] 
by heart and recite them. He does this with great joy. He 
is not content with an ordinary superficial reading of the 
scriptures; on the contrary, he applies himself earnestly to 
them and even aims at discovering their deeper meanings. 
His questions about their deeper significance keep his father 
fully occupied.’’ And a proclamation of Irenzus, Bishop 
of Lyons—an application of the still red-hot words of St. 
Paul—draws our attention to the value of Bible-reading: 
‘‘We must avoid those teachers who are false and take the 
very greatest care not to be harmed by them. But we must 
have recourse to the Church. We must cling to the folds of 
her skirt for guidance in education and be nourished on the 
words of the Lord. The Church is the planted Paradise- 
Garden of the world. You may eat of every tree, that is to 
say, of every word of the Lord, but with a proud heart you 
may not eat.’’ (Advers. Her., 5, 20.) 

The African Church and her faithful were brought up in 
the same spirit. Cyprian wrote to his community: ‘‘God’s 
writings are in our hands; God’s thoughts are in our 
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minds,’’ (De zelo et livore, 16); and elsewhere: ‘‘you 
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should be constantly occupied with prayer or the reading of 
holy scripture; both talk to God and let God talk to you’’ 
(ad Don. 15). It will be remembered that the conversion of 
the greatest leader of the African Church was wrought by 
the reading of Romans xiii, 13. We can well understand 
how St. Augustine felt when he warned his flock to ‘‘work 
hard in instructing each other out of holy scripture.’’ 
(Sermo 227.) 

Love of the Bible spread throughout Western Christen- 
dom and entered the Anglo-Saxon monasteries. Thence 
Wynfried brought it to the Germans. He was commissioned 
by Gregory II ‘‘to hasten to those peoples who were im- 
prisoned in unbelief and to communicate to them in a way 
appropriate to their understanding the teaching of both 
Testaments.’’ The Bible never left Wynfried. It is even 
recorded that, at the time of his death, he held his faithful 
companion high over his head to protect himself from the 
blows of his murderers. The codex he used is still preserved 
in the Fulda Public Library and the marks made by those 
blows are still discernible. 

We should gladly recognise that the important place which 
our separated brethren have given to the Bible in their 
Christian educational system is in line with ancient Catholic 
practice. And we should recognise that the well-known 
‘Bible Pastoral Letter’’ issued by Cardinal Faulhaber in 
1928 marks a return to an early Christian tradition: ‘‘The 
gospel is our best prayer-book and finest book of devotion. 
Forgetfulness of self in the words of Christ recorded in the 
Gospel is, in itself, a spiritual communion. Eucharist and 
Gospel are the two trees which God has planted in the new 
paradise—the tree of life and the tree of knowledge.’’ And 
the message of the German bishops from Fulda by the tomb 
of St. Boniface sounds like an echo of the words of the first 
bishop of the Germans: ‘‘The holy scriptures of the old and 
new Testaments, being inspired by the Holy Ghost, are for 
every true seeker after truth an inexhaustible storehouse of 
godly thoughts . . . to-day it is more necessary than ever 
that the gospel should be more frequently read at home, that 
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the whole house be kept nearer to the Saviour.”’ 

Pius X, great inspirer of the liturgical and eucharistic 
movement in the Church of to-day, was also an eager suppor- 
ter of the Bible-reading movement. Even before the famous 
decree about frequent Communion, he mentioned the fol- 
lowing as a wish of his that was, in many lands, not yet 
realised: ‘‘Since we wish to ‘renew everything in Christ,’ we 
desire nothing more than that our children should possess 
copies of the Gospels and read them not only frequently but 
daily, so that they may learn at first hand how everything 
may be renewed in Christ.’’ (Letter to Cardinal Sasetta, 
1907.) How far do Christian families fall short of 
fulfilment of the order which Benedict XV expressed in his 
encyclical on St. Jerome: ‘‘There shall not be any Christian 
family without a copy of the holy scriptures of the New 
Testament, and all members should be accustomed to use it 
for daily reading and for meditation... Of particular 
merit is the work of those men, who, in different countries, 
try to propagate the New Testament and selected books of 
the Old through the distribution of popular editions.’’ And 
the present Pope has said: ‘‘We want the Gospels to be 
known, because no book can speak to the soul with so much 
light of truth, or with so much wealth of example, or so 
much warmth of feeling as the Gospel.’’ (Letter on the 
occasion of the Turin Conference of 1928.) This makes it 
clear that it is the urgent wish of the Church that the New 
Testament should become the common possession and life- 
companion of Catholic Christians. Let us regard it as the 
will of God that we should, in this respect at least, be able to 
tread the same path as our Protestant brethren. 

But it is true that, to prevent misunderstandings, it must 
be strongly emphasised that the reading of the Bible is, of 
course, not absolutely necessary to eternal salvation. The 
Church has often had to oppose such exaggerated views 
(cf. Denz. 1439-31 against the Jansenists and Denz. 1507 
against the Synod of Pistoia). The fact that the reading of 
the Bible is not necessary to salvation is also the reason 
why the Church through prohibitions limited the reading of 
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the Bible in the vernacular and, consequently, its effect on 
faith and life, at times when the inspired word of God was 
misused by heretics, as was the case in the middle ages with 
the Albigenses and the followers of Wyclif and Huss. But 
the Church has never at any time taken up a position funda- 
mentally opposed to the reading of the Bible. Any ten- 
dencies in this direction have immediately been strongly 
opposed by the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Even in the Council 
of Trent the Bible-reading movement found a warm supporter 
in Cardinal Christofero Madruzzo: ‘‘Let us read the holy 
scriptures ourselves for the honour of Christ. Our vernacu- 
lar speech is also a gift of the Holy Ghost and of Jesus 
Christ, who will be with us until the end of time. People of 
either sex, and of every age and occupation should be 
allowed to read the holy scriptures. Let men of every age 
and tongue read Christ and love Him.’’ 

The unprejudiced Evangelical Christian will not deny 
that unenlightened Bible-reading is liable to expose men to 
serious dangers. It is certain that the Bible was in former 
times made use of for superstitious purposes, and that verses 
from the Bible, particularly from the comminatory psalms, 
for instance, were used to summon up the devil. And, for 
example, as the result of a misunderstanding reaching far 
back into the middle ages, the passage in the eleventh 
chapter of Leviticus about clean and unclean animals was 
responsible for the banning of many favourite dishes. 
‘‘Jugged hare’’ was one of these. And it is a well-known 
fact that most false prophets have called upon the Bible to 
substantiate their particular views and have usually tried to 
found their doctrines upon the inspired word of God. 

The caution of the Church has been abundantly justified 
and has served to keep our faith in the Bible unpolluted. 
To-day, as much as centuries ago, the Church realizes that 
the reading of the Bible can be fruitful only under certain 
conditions, and that the efforts of those Catholics who have 
care of souls must be directed, as far as it is possible, to- 
wards the realization of these conditions. Upon this will it 
depend if the dangers, which history tells us has accom- 
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panied the reading of the Bible, can be banished for ever 
from the Church. The following is an important condition 
for the fruitful reading of the Bible: Catholic Bible 
reading should be under the direction of a priest learned in 
theology. The many difficulties of holy scripture, obscure 
passages and seemingly contradictory texts, can only be 
properly explained by someone who has a clear grasp of the 
main question connected with the study of the Bible, and a 
thorough understanding of its basic thoughts. There are 
very many obscure and frequently misunderstood passages 
which can only be elucidated by reference to the basic 
thoughts of the whole. It would clearly hardly be possible 
for a layman to have the time and the energy to attain to so 
deep an understanding of scripture. Even the theologian 
will not be satisfied with only a moderate knowledge of the 
Bible. Knowledge of the Bible is yet another of the respon- 
sibilities of the priest and theological student. He, whose 
profession it is to expound the word of God, is called upon 
to do everything at his command to increase his own know- 
ledge of the Bible, so that he can become a true ‘‘dispenser 
of God’s mysteries.’’ The priest knows how to relate the 
Bible to the Church’s body of doctrine. When we ask him 
to direct our Bible reading, we are merely obeying the 
Catholic principle that the word of God is deposited in the 
hands of the Church, who administers it through her 
authorised representatives. 

But the priest who directs the reading should not be 
satisfied with a purely didactic exposition of the Bible. He 
much be such a personality that his hearers can feel that 
God’s word in the Bible is something which has power over 
souls, which supplies an answer to man’s deepest spiritual 
questionings, and which consoles man during the darkest 
hours of his life. The priest must study the way Jesus 
taught (every page of the Bible can teach him a little about 
this), so that he may know how to bring the word of God so 
near to modern man and to explain it in so lively a way, 
that he feels it as something concrete and personal. Let us 
follow St. Paul (Acts xiii, 23) and leave the altars dedicated 
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‘“‘to the unknown God’’ and preach the Christian God—the 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion we may suggest how it is possible for the 
priest, whom the necessary training has qualified for the 
work, to communicate his knowledge of the Bible to his 
people and to turn out the best kind of Catholic ‘‘Bible- 
Christian.’’ The most ancient way is that of preaching on 
the Bible. All the early Christian fathers practised it. Our 
masters and models would be the greatest preachers in 
Christendom: John Chrysostom in the Eastern and 
Augustine in the Western Church. 

A second way is the study-circle or ‘‘Bible-class.’’ Though 
cultivated nowadays chiefly by Protestants, it is native to 
early Christendom. Early Christians who had been thrown 
into prison used to read from the scriptures to wile away 
the boredom of their imprisonment and to fill their hearts 
with strength and courage. The pseudo-Clementine letters 
(z, 10) tell of certain ascetics, who, on various pretexts, 
went around from house to house, visiting ‘‘virgins, brothers 
and sisters’’ and reading the scriptures. This kind of ‘‘Bible 
class’’ could become one of the most valuable implements 
of modern pastoral work. It would help in the fight against 
an easy-going materialism and teach people of the twentieth 
century that ‘‘this is eternal life, that you may know the 
One True God, and Him Whom Thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

ApotF M. Horrmann, O.P. 
Walberberg bei Bonn. 
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PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


IN an age in which no special premium was placed on 
experimental science St. Thomas did not feel the urge to 
submit the Christian life to a process of psycho-analysis. 
He was as convinced of the validity of reason, and the 
principles derived therefrom, as that the sense are to place 
us in touch with reality which would otherwise remain a 
blank to the human mind. In this sense he was an experi- 
mentalist, though his aim was not merely to classify pheno- 
mena and to place them under generalizations, but rather to 
deduce from them principles which in the light of reason 
would be valid at all times and under all circumstances. 
He believes in basing his conclusions on tested facts, and 
when it is a question of pure reason he is unwilling to draw 
conclusions in advance of the evidence. He is more than 
usually aware that an attitude of mind may be easily 
coloured by desires, but he is equally assured that under 
the influence of grace the desire of charity may give a deeper 
insight into divine truth by immediate intuition. 

Through conscious or unconscious prejudices and pre- 
conceived attitudes of mind in matters pertaining to the 
spiritual life, the intellectualism of Thomism does not appeal 
to all, while many become wary of impending danger. Even 
those who might well be expected to know better, are afraid 
of the intimate connection which Dominicans hold to exist 
between speculative theology and contemplation. This 
doubtless is in some measure due to the marked contrast 
which is observed between the writings of St. Thomas and of 
those who are classified as mystical writers. As Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange has shown,! the difference between St. 
John of the Cross or St. Teresa and St. Thomas is one of 
method and not of principle. ‘‘In the great sobriety of his 
language, St. Thomas, expresses the essence of things; 











1 Christian Perfection and Contemplation. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. (Herder, 
248.) 
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without writing of mystical theology, he has given us its 
principles.’’* Indeed theology at its best is not the mere 
application of natural reason and of philosophy to revealed 
truth, but it is the elucidation of revealed truth through the 
agency of a living faith vitally conjoined to reason. The 
study of divine mysteries appertains to the contemplative 
life both because the spur to theological speculation is love 
of the contemplated, and because it removes the perils of 
heretical thinking which by ignorance may invade the con- 
templative mind.’ Yet there are different approaches in the 
study of the same subject. There is the descriptive method 
of St. Teresa, there is also the scientific method of St. 
Thomas, and mid-day between the two is St. John of the 
Cross. To adopt a terminology of M. Maritain, Aquinas is 
Doctor of a science which is speculatively practical, whilst 
St. John is Doctor of a science which is practically practical.‘ 

In an introductory letter Archbishop McNicholas of 
Cincinnati observes that there are many who imagine that 
ascetical and mystical theology is for the select few. ‘‘They 
therefore wrongly think that it is confined to priests, 
religious, and a few chosen souls in the world. The appear- 
ance of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s work in English should 
not only aid greatly in dispelling this false idea but should, 
we trust, lead many to a higher state of perfection and to a 
closer union with God. It should find a place in the library 
of every priest and seminarian, in the libraries of sisters’ 
convents, and in the homes where there is Catholic reading. 
May Christian Perfection and Contemplation awaken in 
many an appreciation of the higher things of the spiritual 
life.’’ 

The author insistently defends the unity of Sacred 
Doctrine and deplores exaggerated distinctions between 
moral and dogmatic theology, and between ascetical and 
mystical theology. Sacred doctrine is absolutely one, 
eminently speculative and practical. Moral theology thus 





2 Ibid, p. 324. 
3 Summa Ila Hae 188, v. 
4 Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 632, f. —. 
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understood as contained in the perfection of sacred doctrine, 
possesses the principles necessary for leading souls to the 
highest perfection. ‘‘Ascetical and mystical theology is 
nothing but the application of this broad moral theology to 
the direction of souls toward ever closer union with God. 
It presupposes what sacred doctrine teaches about the nature 
and properties of the Christian virtues and of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and it studies the laws and conditions of their 
progress from the point of view of perfection.° 

Christian perfection consists essentially in charity, and 
since the precept of the love of God is without limit, even 
the perfection of divine love falls within its object. 
Perfection of the Christian life is therefore not a matter only 
of counsel but commanded to all. From which three con- 
sequences follow. Firstly, progress in the love of God ought 
to be continual. Secondly, ‘‘every Christian, each accord- 
ing to his condition, must strive for the perfection of charity. 
For each and every one it is a general obligation, and is not 
reserved to religious or clerics.’’ This will involve the 
avoidance of mortal and venial sin, and the living in the 
spirit of the counsels which is compatible with the married 
state. Thirdly, ‘‘since the perfection of charity falls under 
the precept as the end toward which one must tend, 
assuredly actual graces are progressively offered to us pro- 
portiate to the end to be attained.”’ 

Besides the downward tendency of fallen nature, the 
mediocrity which prevails in Christian living is in large 
measure attributable to a lowering of the traditional ideal 
of the Christian life. Thus spiritual writers and others pre- 
suppose if they do not expressly affirm that there is only a 
restricted obligation for ordinary Christians of striving to 
progress in the spiritual life up to the point that that is 
required for remaining in a state of grace.® Latent in this 
idea is the notion that higher forms of close union of the soul 
with God are outside the normal development of the life of 
grace, and are therefore not only uncommon but extra- 





5 Christian Perfection and ee. pp. 13 f. 


6 cfr. A. Tanquery, The Spiritual Life, p. 176, n. 353. 
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ordinary. The outcome of this view in actual fact is that 
the standard of Christian living is reduced to the avoidance 
of grave sin because it is prohibited by law and incompatible 
with the state of grace. The attitude is completely negative 
and devoid of vital activity. 

But Father Garrigou-Lagrange has undertaken to display 
the Christian life in the fulness of its possibilities and 
splendour. ‘‘Since sanctifying grace is the beginning of 
eternal life, and since every just soul enjoys habitual union 
with the Blessed Trinity dwelling in it, the mystical union 
with God, such as it found here on earth in holy souls, 
appears as the culminating point on earth of the develop- 
ment of the grace of the virtues and of the gifts, and as the 
normal, even though rather infrequent, prelude to the life 
of heaven. This mystical union belongs, in fact, to the order 
of sanctifying grace; it proceeds essentially from the grace 
of the virtues and of the gifts, and not from graces gratis 
datae, which are transitory and in a sense exterior (as 
miracles and prophecy) and which may accompany it. The 
mystical life is Christian life, which has, so to speak, become 
conscious of itself... As the life of grace is essentially 
ordained to that of glory, the normal, although in fact quite 
rare, summit of its development should be a very perfect 
disposition to receive the light of glory immediately after 
death without passing through purgatory; for it is only 
through our own fault that we will be detained in that place 
of expiation, where the soul can no longer merit.’”” 

Contemplation which particularly may be arrived at by 
assiduous prayer, is an intellectual intuition of divine truth 
accompanied by admiration. When this simple view of re- 
vealed truth is the fruit of human effort aided by grace it is 
called acquired. But when contemplation is such that it is 
beyond our power to produce without a special superhuman 
influence of the Holy Ghost exercised through the Gifts it 
is properly speaking infused or passive. 

Although in infused contemplation the intelligence is 





7 Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 128. 
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absorbed by its object through the influence of an outside 
agency, it is nevertheless a meritorious act. It still remains 
vitally free and springs from charity. It is one of those acts 
which comes entirely from God as first cause and entirely 
from man as second cause. Even Father Baker seems to 
exclude freedom from these acts and consequently their 
meritorious quality.® 

In mystical contemplation the whole soul is inundated by 
one single and identical act of knowledge and love, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, produced simultaneously 
by the intellect and will, by faith, charity and wisdom. 
Faith elicits an act having special reference to a divine 
object, charity modifies that act by an infusion of love, and 
the gift of wisdom experimentally bestows an instinctive 
perception.? No new revelation is imparted but a deepening 
feeling and insight into that which is already known by 
faith. But the consciousness of being in a state of grace, 
or a sense of delight, or the feeling of God’s presence is not 
necessarily associated with the mystical state of infused con- 
templation.’° Quite the contrary is the case during certain 
periods of interior desolation which are recognised never- 
theless as mystical states. 

By contemplation however the soul may be allowed to 
feel conscious of God’s presence within, and taste a divine 
sweetness experimentally by an affective knowledge. In 
this way God may be known, not immediately as He is, but 
by the effects which He produces in the soul. 

The foregoing doctrine has sometimes been erroneously 
understood as a denial of any real experimental perception 
of God’s presence in the soul.* In the present translation 
small opportunity is given for testing the validity of this 
conclusion, for the simple reason that the section in which 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange treats ex professo of this problem 
has been omitted. Indeed 331 pages of the second volume 





8 Holy Wisdom, Fourth Treatise, Sect. IV, ch. iv, n. 14. 
9 cfr. M. Maritain, Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 867. 
10 Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 263. 
11 Western Mysticism, by Dom Cuthbert Butler, p. Ixv. 
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of the French original have been left out without the reader 
being in any way advised of the fact. In spite of other 
slight liberties the work of translation has been on the whole 
faithfully done. It is a little unfortunate that one passage 
which includes a definition of infused contemplation has 
been substituted by some original lines of the translator, 
particularly as other writers have thought it sufficiently 
important to quote it in full. 

Following closely St. Thomas the accepted teaching of his 
most recent exponents is, that in the souls of the just, besides 
being present by immensity, God is present to them as the 
object of knowledge and love, and that this new mode of 
indwelling may give rise to mystical experience. The word 
““experience’’ here denotes the knowledge of an object 
present, when the soul is made patient of an activity exer- 
cised upon her by the object, and becomes aware of its 
presence by the perception of the passion actually sustained. 
The experience may be called ‘‘immediate’’ in the sense that 
it takes place without the intermediary of any images of 
creatures, since it is outside the range of concepts and 
analogy. No new revelation is implied but a perfecting of 
faith in the mode of knowing but not with regard to an 
enlargement of the object known." Under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost procured through the gifts of understanding 
and wisdom, love in the soul is transformed into a condition 
of the objectum quo, in and by which a close intimacy is 
felt between God and the soul. It is not however only the 
soul’s love for God that is experienced, but it is God Himself 
Whom the soul experiences through its own love.*® As Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange insists in the French edition, God really 
present, makes His presence felt and is really experienced. 
This realisation is consequent on the immediate union of the 
soul with God by charity. It is attained by a faith illumin- 
ated through the Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the manner 
described by St. John of the Cross. Because but few souls 
are completely docile and responsive to the promptings of 





12 cfr. M. Maritain, op. cit. p. 522. 
13 ibid., pp. 517, 518. 
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divine grace, the normal perfection of the Christian life is 
rarely found. 

‘Although in this life wisdom remains in the obscurity 
of faith, without seeing God as He is, nevertheless it con- 
templates Him in His intimate life in the measure in which 
we have experimental knowledge of Him as the soul of our 
soul, the life of our life. As we take cognizance of our soul 
in our actions, so, in a certain way, we have a quasi- 
experimental knowledge of God by the action He exercises in 
us and by the spiritual joy and peace we experience there- 
from.’’* In this way the gift of wisdom is seen to be the 
most perfect of all, and exerts the same influence over the 
other gifts as charity does over the virtues. But often it dis- 
plays itself in a practical form in those given to an active 
life, such as St. Vincent de Paul, enabling them to behold in 
the poor, the sick, and the abandoned, the suffering mem- 
bers of Christ’s mystical body. 

We cannot but be grateful that this authoritative work has 
at last been made accessible to English readers, that they 
may learn the great ideals of Christian perfection after which 
they may aspire without presumption. They will likewise 
have the opportunity of learning that discursive meditation 
with its mechanical processes need not be the only and life- 
long prayer to be aimed at. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





14 Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 305. 
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ANTI-CHRIST AND THE ANTIDOTE 


WHEN the old pagan civilization in the West went down 
with Imperial Rome there was one institution which, sur- 
viving the general decline, gathered together the fragments 
from the wreckage and incorporating the new elements 
rebuilt again more solidly, more splendidly than before the 
edifice of Western civilisation. So intimate was the union 
between that institution and the new civilization in the West 
that we may call Christianity the soul of Christendom, for 
Europe is the Faith and the Faith is Europe.’ 

Till about the beginning of the 16th century the Christian 
revelation and ideology were accepted universally even when 
their precepts were not always adhered to. Though dis- 
agreement and conflict might arise between Prince and Pope, 
the basic principles on which society reposed remained un- 
challenged. But after the decline of the later Middle Ages 
revolution came, a reaction set in. 

Once contracted the fever spread like a contagion in every 
possible direction. From the three reformers? as from a 
three-headed fountain the stream has continued to flow for 
some 300 years increasing in depth and volume so that 
to-day in many cases the rock from which it first flowed has 
become quite obscured. The revolt began by undermining 
the Christian edifice, but in time the breach became so con- 
siderable that the existence of the edifice became, in many 
instances, quite forgotten. But men cannot live on a 
negation. When they have done away with the old order 
they must replace it by another. This new order cannot, in 





1 That does not mean, as Mr. Belloc himself has explained, that the 
Faith is not for all men. It is simply a statement of fact not of doctrine. 
The Faith grew up in Europe forming Christendom. What has been can 
never have not been. A Europe whose soul was not Christianity would 
not be the Europe we know. 

2 Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, vide Maritain’s Three Reformers. 

3 That is why in many milieux to-day it has become an altruism that 
the world is faced with only two alternatives, Communism or Fascism. 
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its constitution, be wholly arbitrary. It must model itself 
to a certain extent in accordance with the exigencies of the 
nature of things. This is exactly what happened in the 
present case. 


Long before the middle of last century the cancer germ of 
secularism had more than amply filled its destructive réle, 
for Christianity had become less than an empty name when 
‘Christ meant cotton.’’ The aphelion had been reached; 
the stage was set for the reaction. For man is a spiritual 
animal, a religious animal. He knows he is born for higher 
things. He had drifted far from the old conception of the 
primacy of the spiritual when the new prophets came, so he 
did not notice the radical defect in the new revelations they 
proclaimed. Thus it came to pass that the new revelations, 
the chink in their armour thus protected, eaptivated the 
multitudes, for they are simply the age-old Revelation, the 
Christian ideology, in material terms. Their strength is 
also their weakness. They owe their strength, their co- 
herency, their plausibility and veri-similitude to their copy- 
ing of the old, but their weakness lies in the fact that they 
are but travesties of it. 


These new ideologies, though violently opposed to one 
another, differ really only in modalities. While Communism 
seeks the predominance of one class by the liquidation of all 
others, racism aims at the predominance of a nation, of a 
race. But their general purpose is similar: they tend to 
extend their action far beyond the narrow confines of one 
state, to engulf the world in one universal hegemony.’ These 
new systems, we have said, are modelled on the divine plan 
and on the aspirations of human nature. They are religions: 
they have a god, the proletariat, the race to whom they offer 
human sacrifice, whose commands they obey, whose 
slightest wish (as translated by the high-priests) they fulfil 
with unquestioning obedience. They too have a redeemer 





4 ‘The Myth of the zoth Century (A. Rosenberg) is a myth of blood 
which unchains under the sign of the swastika the racist world 
revolution.’’ 
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outside of whom there is no salvation.» Nor do these feel 
‘religions’ lack the distinctive mark of a real religion, the [ sold 
missionary spirit. On the contrary their revelations are real 
essentially commodity for exportation, for the field of action tion 
they wish eventually to evangelise is the world. When men 
nourished on the principles of the new gospels of Mein _ 
Kampf or Das Kapital, the precepts of the new Sermon on that 
the Mount ever urging them on, Youth shall have blasted its sam 
way to the new Utopia, the warriors shall receive the reward mad 
of all their striving—the earthly paradise, the millenium. men 

Though in these new revelations we see revived the acti 
Christian ideas of the common destiny of all men; the becc 
universal nature of the new gospel; mysticism, idealism; pure 
their truth and beauty has become terribly attenuated expt 
through the shallowness of the source on which they depend. natu 
Their catholicity is merely relative; they preach only for pote 
the elect. Their mysticism too is a frustrated aspiration, an : 
arrested development, for ‘‘it is the fundamental contradic- eter 
tion of materialism that it exalts the results of human of m 
achievement and at the same time denies the reality of the thele 
spiritual forces that have made this achievement possible.”’ zatic 
Their exterior resemblance to the older faith serves to glor 
accentuate their fundamental dissimilarity. For Christianity the ] 
is based on the supernatural while the new gospels are essen- It 


tially materialistic. Therein lies the root of their difference. 



















Unlike Christ the new prophets speak as all men speak, in - 
terms of land, and cotton and oil, of prestige and honour ang] 
and strength. Their kingdom is quite definitely of this world. pr 

This primary postulate that man is a mere animal whose ait 
destiny is to be entirely accomplished on this earth, is the ts 
initial error which running through these modern ideologies herd 
vitiates the whole system. ‘‘You can give men food and herd 
leisure and amusements and good conditions of work, and got « 
still they will remain unsatisfied. You can deny them all ‘ey the 
these things, and they will not complain so long as they T 

5 ‘‘In Hitler alone is our salvation’’ (Nazi banner in Vienna). “aT 

6 cf. The Modern Dilemma, by C. Dawson, p. 95. aT 
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feel that they have something to die for . . . But when the 
soldier comes back from the war, and the Communist has 
realised his Utopia, they are apt to feel a certain dispor- 
tion between their sacrifices and the fruits of their achieve- 
ments. 

‘‘Now it is the fundamental contradiction of materialism 
that it exalts the results of human achievement and at the 
same time denies the reality of the spiritual forces that have 
made this achievement possible. All the highest achieve- 
ments of the human spirit, whether in the order of thought or 
action or moral being, rest on a spiritual absolute and 
become impossible in a world of purely economic or even 
purely human values. It is only in the light of religious 
experience and of absolute spiritual principles that human 
nature can recognise its own greatness and realise its higher 
potentialities.’’” 


Though to-day, for many, the existence of ‘‘a world of 
eternal spiritual realities in which and for which the world 
of man exists,’’ is a ‘‘truth that is no longer obvious, never- 
theless it cannot be disregarded with impunity. The civili- 
zation that denies God denies its own foundation. For the 
glory of man is a dim reflexion of the glory of God, and when 
the latter is denied the former fades.’’® 


It is not surprising therefore to find the materialist virus 
permeating these idealisms vitiating the whole. Their 
materialism which binds their souls to earth, reduces their 
angle of vision; man is the highest creature in this perspec- 
tive. In such a philosophy the individual is soon sub- 
ordinated to the mass, the brotherhood of all men to that 
of a class or caste. He becomes a unit in the thundering 
herd; a mechanical wheel in the giant machine. But the 
herd is thundering towards the precipice; the machine has 
got out of control. These new-fangled gods have turned out 
to be jugernauts. Frankenstein is devouring his creator. 

These systems have one defect, they lack one part. But 





7 The Modern Dilemma, pp. 97-98. 
8 Ibid, pp. 98-99. 
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this part is so important, that its absence destroys and 
renders useless, even noxiously seductive (noxious because 
seductive), the truth and harmony of the other parts. Like 
Frankenstein they lack a soul. 

* *x * * 

The importance of these new revelations arises from the 
two distinctive features which distinguish them from 
previous false philosophies. Instead of being content with 
attacking the old order, they are attempting to replace it 
with a new—with a new which resembles the old and like it 
fulfils (albeit in a restricted fashion) the needs and aspira- 
tions of man. 

Too often in the past we have been content to oppose them 
with reasoning and argument alone. These are certainly 
very necessary and useful instruments but do they suffice? 
Are they adequate? Are they fully adapted to the task? We 
must remember that ‘‘the Communist who matters is a man 
who has seen a vision. We may meet the Communist with 
solemn arguments showing this fact by statistics and that 
fact by psychology, confronting this statement of Marx with 
that statement of Stalin and both with some rigmarole from 
the local Communist Party’s platform, destroying all his 
foundations with the ruthlessness of our common sense and 
leaving him as firmly grounded as before, but angry with 
us and more passionately than ever in love with his vision. 

“*You cannot destroy a vision by nibbling at it or laying 
violent hands on it or throwing stones at it. You can meet 
a vision only with a vision.’’? That is why ‘“‘to be anti- 
Communist is not enough. We must have the heat that 
keeps out the cold. There is only one way to change dark- 
ness—by introducing light. If the Communist with a vision 
is the one that matters, how much more so will it be with 
the Catholic. The Catholic with a vision will be the one 
that matters.’’!° 

But while the new materialist mysticisms inflame their 
adherents with an all-conquering zeal to evangelise the 





9 F. Sheed, in a review of City of God. 
10 Captain Robert McGuire at the Birmingham Catholic Reunion. 
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world; to make their vision a living reality, ‘“we (Christians) 
have become so used to our (how much grander! ) vision that 
we scarcely have any sense of vision at all. Use and custom 
have dulled the edge of the wonder of Catholicism.’’*4 

But “‘if it be the case that the man who matters is the man 
who has seen a vision and who holds on to it, then let us 
leave these men with their vision and retain the true vision 
of the radiance of Catholicism. Our vision will be like the 
sun at its height against the light of a match... ’’ For 
our vision is the perfect counterpart of theirs but on a more 
sublime plane since the new ideologies are but defective 
imitations of the old. They havea vision, we have a greater; 
they have a mystical body, so have we; they have a fiihrer, 
a duce, outside of whom there is no salvation, so have we; 
they aim at world revolution, so do we. 

But once more the children of this world have been wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. We may learn 
of them a lesson. 

For them their religion is not an adjunct, an appendix or 
a mere dead-weight to act as a brake but something 
“‘essential’’ which inspires and vitalises, from within, all 
their activity. That is why, not content with possessing 
their treasure, they must needs endeavour to share it with 
all their brothers. They spare no pains to spread their 
gospel, because they are ‘‘possessed’’ by it. They penetrate 
every milieu forming nuclei or cells which spread until they 
have completely transformed the whole. They make use of 
every means in their power to propagate their ideas. Wire- 
less, the cinema, the theatre, literature, newspapers, 
reviews, books, and the hundred and one other means of 
thought dissemination are all pressed into service in the 
cause. They know the importance of knowledge, for with- 
out it action is impossible. Nihil volitum nisi precognitum. 
That is why the members of the Left Book Club are told to 
“‘Learn and Lead.’’ That is why the dictators believe in 
“catching them young”’ to indoctrinate them with their own 





11 loc. cit. 
12 Tbid. 
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this part is so important, that its absence destroys and 
renders useless, even noxiously seductive (noxious because 
seductive), the truth and harmony of the other parts. Like 
Frankenstein they lack a soul. 

* * * a 

The importance of these new revelations arises from the 
two distinctive features which distinguish them from 
previous false philosophies. Instead of being content with 
attacking the old order, they are attempting to replace it 
with a new—with a new which resembles the old and like it 
fulfils (albeit in a restricted fashion) the needs and aspira- 
tions of man. 

Too often in the past we have been content to oppose them 
with reasoning and argument alone. These are certainly 
very necessary and useful instruments but do they suffice? 
Are they adequate? Are they fully adapted to the task? We 
must remember that ‘‘the Communist who matters is a man 
who has seen a vision. We may meet the Communist with 
solemn arguments showing this fact by statistics and that 
fact by psychology, confronting this statement of Marx with 
that statement of Stalin and both with some rigmarole from 
the local Communist Party’s platform, destroying all his 
foundations with the ruthlessness of our common sense and 
leaving him as firmly grounded as before, but angry with 
us and more passionately than ever in love with his vision. 

“*You cannot destroy a vision by nibbling at it or laying 
violent hands on it or throwing stones at it. You can meet 
a vision only with a vision.’’? That is why ‘‘to be anti- 
Communist is not enough. We must have the heat that 
keeps out the cold. There is only one way to change dark- 
ness—by introducing light. If the Communist with a vision 
is the one that matters, how much more so will it be with 
the Catholic. The Catholic with a vision will be the one 
that matters.’’?° 

But while the new materialist mysticisms inflame their 
adherents with an all-conquering zeal to evangelise the 





9 F. Sheed, in a review of City of God. 
10 Captain Robert McGuire at the Birmingham Catholic Reunion. 
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ANTI-CHRIST AND THE ANTIDOTE 


world; to make their vision a living reality, ‘‘we (Christians) 
have become so used to our (how much grander! ) vision that 
we scarcely have any sense of vision at all. Use and custom 
have dulled the edge of the wonder of Catholicism.’’™ 

But ‘‘if it be the case that the man who matters is the man 
who has seen a vision and who holds on to it, then let us 
leave these men with their vision and retain the true vision 
of the radiance of Catholicism. Our vision will be like the 
sun at its height against the light of a match... ’’ For 
our vision is the perfect counterpart of theirs but on a more 
sublime plane since the new ideologies are but defective 
imitations of the old. They have a vision, we have a greater ; 
they have a mystical body, so have we; they have a fiihrer, 
a duce, outside of whom there is no salvation, so have we; 
they aim at world revolution, so do we. 

But once more the children of this world have been wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. We may learn 
of them a lesson. 

For them their religion is not an adjunct, an appendix or 
a mere dead-weight to act as a brake but something 
“essential’’ which inspires and vitalises, from within, all 
their activity. That is why, not content with possessing 
their treasure, they must needs endeavour to share it with 
all their brothers. They spare no pains to spread their 
gospel, because they are ‘‘possessed’’ by it. They penetrate 
every milieu forming nuclei or cells which spread until they 
have completely transformed the whole. They make use of 
every means in their power to propagate their ideas. Wire- 
less, the cinema, the theatre, literature, mewspapers, 
reviews, books, and the hundred and one other means of 
thought dissemination are all pressed into service in the 
cause. They know the importance of knowledge, for with- 
out it action is impossible. Nihil volitum nisi precognitum. 
That is why the members of the Left Book Club are told to 
“Learn and Lead.’’ That is why the dictators believe in 
“catching them young’’ to indoctrinate them with their own 





11 loc. cit. 
12 Ibid. 
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particular ideas, that they too may see the glorious vision. 
They train them too in bodies that they may support one 
another in their march towards the ideal; that they may be 
fully conscious of their unity, indivisibility as one body. In 
a word, they live for their ideal. No sacrifice is too great; 
no task too mean, if it brings nearer the advent of the 
Kingdom of Earth. 

Catholic Action is the complete, the perfect answer to this 
Communist Action. But Catholic Action demands Catholic 
Actionists, ‘‘visionaries,’’ militants. That is what we lack. 
We know that Christ and His Gospel is the remedy for all 
maladies for all times. 

But though Christ is the remedy he will not save us 
without our co-operation. We must apply the remedy; we 
must bring Him back, not simply as a figure-head but as a 
vivifying reality. Only thus will our reality dispel the new- 
fangled mirage. 

Those who preach His Gospel, who continue his work of 
redemption, whose goal is the Peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ, must remember that the following of Christ neces- 
sarily demands sacrifice. 

That our vision may become a reality, we must become 
enamoured of it, ‘‘possessed’’ by it. If we want to bring 
about a revolution, we must begin by radically changing 
ourselves; we must also forget ourselves. 

That demands self-sacrifice. But it is only at that price 
that we shall obtain victory. As Peter Maurin has pithily 
put it: 

“‘The dynamite of Christianity 

Can out-dynamite 

The dynamite of Communism (and every other ism) 
Easily. If only the Christians 

Had the courage 

To light the fuse of 

That dynamite— 

Which is self-sacrifice.’’ 


If we continue to be ‘‘half-an-hour a week Catholics’ we 
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can never hope to contend with ‘‘seven days-a-week Com- 
munists’’ or any other visionaries. It is only in the measure 
in which we become conscious of our vision that we shall 
impart it. To become conscious of it, we must meditate it. 
It must be a case of ‘‘contemplata tradere.’’ We shall pro- 
pagate it when it has become for us a living reality; when 
it has so fully taken possession of us that we are willing to 
make it the lode-star of all our activity and the centre of 
our firmament; in a word, when we are willing to light that 
fuse. 


E. R. GILCHRIST. 
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PAID HOLIDAYS 


HOLIDAYS with pay is an idea which performs the almost 
impossible—it pleases everybody. The only people who 
really ought to object to it, on their own principles, are a 
few Catholic Distributists who display an excessive venera- 
tion for work and thrift and a rather puritanical hatred of the 
very words ‘‘leisure’’ and ‘‘plenty.’’ But even these, I feel 
sure, will not have the heart to be too consistent in this case. 

We who preach the new economics naturally welcome the 
holidays-for-all-with-pay movement as a sort of miracle that 
confirms the truth of what we say. It is not consumer- 
credit, to be sure; essentially it is no more than an increase 
of wages with a shortening of hours. But it does prepare 
the way for consumer credit, and it does mean more pur- 
chasing-power in the pockets of the consumer as such. It 
does distribute money through some channel that is not 
exactly production. Above all it does make a beginning of 
a psychological break between the idea of work and the idea 
of a living or income. Or (to put it another way) it educates 
people towards the idea that work is something to be desired 
for its own sake, not because a living has to be earned by 
some drudgery or other. 

Roll on, therefore, by all means, holidays with pay! It 
is just one more of those little English revolutions that make 
the big Revolution in England so inconceivable. 

But while on the subject, let us improve the shining hour 
by observing one or two odd things about this movement. 

Observe, first, with what suddenness the idea of paid 
holidays for all has rushed into prominence and become 
practical politics. Such ideas are not usually taken up by 
English Governments till after years of discussion and 
agitation. One can easily think of several measures much 
more urgent—increase of old-age pensions, family allow- 
ances, spinsters’ pensions, etc., etc., not to mention the 
derelict unemployed. All such causes still get nothing but 
cold water from the Government, while suddenly this excel- 
lent but not specially urgent idea of paid-holidays leaps 
into the headlines, fills the newspapers day after day, a 
Government Committee to consider it gets a favourable 
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PAID HOLIDAYS 


report, and in barely a week or two the whole nation is 
getting ready to make the most drastic changes in its ways 
of life, affecting industry, schooling traditions, holiday- 
resorts, and nearly everything else. 

Don’t imagine I am objecting to this little-earthquake way 
of doing things. I think it’s grand, and would like to see it 
extended in other directions where it is much overdue. 

But what does it mean? The only possible explanation 
of it is that our money-lords have decided it is time for some 
suitable ‘‘concession’’ to be thrown to the ordinary citizen 
to keep him quiet, something that will raise his standard of 
living without disturbing the industrial profit-and-money- 
lending system. 

Holidays with pay was a real inspiration for them, though 
probably the inspiration came via Germany, for our own 
tulers find it easier to borrow ideas than to get jdeas them- 
selves. Before the War we imitated Germany’s Labour 
Exchanges and social insurance; to-day it looks as if 
Hitler’s ‘‘Strength through joy’’ movement is being transla- 
ted into English as ‘‘Keep Fit’’ and ‘‘Holidays with Pay.’’ 

Observe secondly, that the unemployed also (if the semi- 
official forecasts are correct) are going to share somehow in 
holidays-with-pay. That of course would be an even greater 
stride towards breaking the connection between income and 
work, as well as a dawning recognition that the unemployed 
are of the same family as ourselves. From letting the un- 
employed and their wives and children go on holidays-with- 
pay it would be only a short step to letting them all have 
enough to eat when they were at home. 

Observe thirdly, that nobody ever refers to the question 
of how the paid holidays will be paid for. Nobody suggests 
that the extra wage-cost will be put into prices, so that the 
price of everything (including holidays) would go up. Still 
less does anybody dream of suggesting that paid holidays 
will reduce the profits and dividends of the employing 
classes. The only thing certain, I suppose, is that the extra 
money will somehow be produced by the banking system out 
of its hat, perhaps in the form of easy loans to the ‘‘investing 
public’ to replace the lost profits that would have been re- 
invested except for holidays-with-pay. 

My point is that if the money-lords want to supply money 
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for some purpose, however ‘‘uneconomical’’ it may be, they 
always know how to do it without any difficulty. 

Meanwhile I almost hesitate to mention the case of Mr. 
Robinson (but that is not the real name) of Ladywood in 
Birmingham, aged 52, who was found gassed one day last 
week. His wife, though their married life was broken some 
time ago, spoke up for him at the inquest, and she said, 
‘‘When he lost his job last July he seemed to lose all hope 
and became depressed. I saw him last Monday. He was 
in a bad state, almost starving.’’ The Coroner reminded 
her that he could have had relief. 

‘‘He was not a man like that,’’ she said. ‘‘He didn’t 
want charity. He wanted a job. He was grieved because 
he couldn’t get a job.”’ 

According to the medical evidence he wasn’t fit for a job, 
but there are a million or more men who are fit enough and 
yet are in the same position as he was. 

“‘He was grieved because he couldn’t get a job.” 
Permanent holiday, without pay. First of all you instil into 
a man from childhood, by every kind of inculcation until 
it is part of his very mind, the (erroneous) dogma that only 
work gives him a right to a living. And then you take away 
his work from him for good, because it isn’t going to brinz 
you any profit. 

That is your financial system, dear reader, which you say 
is too complicated for you to understand, so you have to 
leave it to those who are experts in it. Don’t you see that 
these ‘‘experts’’ are the very men who, in this case of ‘‘High 
Finance v. God and Mr. Robinson,”’ are standing in the 
dock! 

Once in a blue moon we find in some newspaper a sentence 
that sums up a situation in just the right words, so I will 
end up this article with some words from the editorial 
column of the Daily Express. I don’t think the Daily 
Express, or any other big daily, ever gets so far as to put its 
finger on the real cause of our troubles, but it is not bad at 
describing symptoms. Here you are: 

“‘How long before we wake up and end the scandal of our 
distressed areas, our derelict land, our half-deserted 
Empire?’’ 

How long, oh Lord Beaverbrook, how long? 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 
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CATHOLICS IN EXILE 


FOR some years now reports of the heart-rending plight of 
hundreds of fellow Catholics in Germany have reached this 
country. The more spectacular aspects of the Nazi persecu- 
tion—the closing of Catholic schools or the dissolution of all 
Catholic Associations—are well known. But all too often 
the real measure of persecution is not fully understood be- 
cause the sufferings of individual people by their very nature 
tend to obscure the fact of persecution. The man who lays 
down his life in the cause of Christ inspires immediate 
veneration. But the German martyrs are deprived even of 
the privilege of heroism. Although they do suffer, and 
heroically, their sufferings are cast in an unheroi¢ mould. 


The Professor whose academic career is made impossible 
for him, the rising young doctor who finds his practice 
melting away, the dismissed clerk who is unable to find 
fresh work, the student who realises that it is useless to hope 
for a degree—these are often men whose only crime had 
been their active participation in Catholic life. Perhaps the 
Professor edited a Catholic newspaper, the clerk was a mem- 
ber of a Christian Trades Union, the student an ardent sup- 
porter of Catholic Action. Now they are faced with the 
slow and unsensational martyrdom of unemployment and 
destitution. 


The absorption of Austria into the Reich has increased the 
area of persecution, but the Catholics of Austria are in a 
more serious plight than their German brethren because the 
existence in Austria of supporters of Schuschnigg’s Catholic 
anti-Nazi régime and of large numbers of non-Aryan 
Catholics increases the number of those faced with destitu- 
tion unless they can find means of livelihood in other coun- 
tries. Many of them are already in exile and hundreds of 
others are seeking to leave in order to escape the intolerable 
conditions in their fatherland. 


Deeply moved by their sufferings, Cardinal Hinsley has 
issued an appeal to Catholics in this country to assist the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees from Germany in its work 
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of relief. His letter is printed elsewhere in this issue. Con- 
tributions to the general fund, offers of hospitality or of 
work, are ways of helping this effort to organise Catholic 
charity, and any offerings will be gratefully received by The 
Hon. Secretary, Catholic Committee for Refugees from 
Germany, 120 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


OUR AIM OF DETACHMENT. The complaint is sometimes made 
about BLACKFRIARS in general, and these Extracts and 
Comments in particular, that we habitually ‘‘sit on the 
fence’ and adopt a non-committal attitude towards burning 
questions of the time. It is not, we are well aware, an atti- 
tude that always invites popularity or esteem. If we have 
angered some by refusing to enrol under the banner of 
General Franco, we have angered others by refusing to fall 
into line with some ‘‘Left Catholic’’ periodicals on the Con- 
tinent by siding with the Spanish Republicans. On other 
complex issues, such as the recent activities of the Austrian 
Bishops and the Sudeten Catholics, we have refrained from 
passing any judgment whatever. We have consistently 
adopted a non-committal attitude regarding more domestic 
controversies which sharply divide Catholics at home: the 
issue of conscientious objection, for instance, and the con- 
tentions which centre round such words as ‘‘industrialism,”’ 
‘‘non-participation’’ and ‘‘infiltration.’’ But not content 
with ‘‘sitting on the fence’’ ourselves, we are, we are told, 
only too willing to hurl insults in both directions. Such an 
attitude inevitably invites the charges of cowardice and of 
insufferable pretensions to superiority over our fellows. We 
derive some comfort from finding that similar charges are 
levelled against TEMPS PRESENT (April 22). Though we can- 
not pretend to be able to claim its self-defence as our own, 
a paraphrase of it may serve to explain the object at which 
we aim but perhaps too seldom attain: 


We are sometimes reproached with being too dispassionate, 
with cultivating a too philosophical detachment and a temperate- 
ness of judgment which some find pretty irritating. 
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The complaint misses the target. The tune must not be mis- 
taken for the words, nor a deliberate moderation of language for 
a cowardly impotence of thought. We try to be gentle because 
we believe that our position is strong . . . We know that we 
must not forget of what spirit we are, nor what Love it is that 
calls us. There is no lack in our time of hysteria, of maniacs 
and epileptics, of clowns and mountebanks—if these are what 
are wanted. We have no taste to add to the number. . . 

But it is true that we try, amid all the agitations and squabbles 
and passions of our time, to cultivate not neutrality but impar- 
tiality. Trying to preserve our independence outside and above 
the parties and factions, we have no reason to wish to imitate their 
self-complacency and their exclusiveness of all that does not 
belong to them or fit in with their schemes and views. 

Yes. It is true that our aim is detachment. But it is not a 
philosophical but a Christian detachment that we seek to achieve. 
We would cultivate detachment with regard to all that does not 
hurt the supreme realities of our faith. We would let the wheat 
and tares grow together till the harvest, lest in rooting up that 
which should die we should root up also that which should live. 

Yes. It is true that we seek to be calm and detached while all 
around us is agitation and tumult. We believe that that which 
distinguishes man from the rest of the animal creation is his 
reason; and we believe that it is our reasonableness that should 
lead our passions and not our passions that should blind our 
reasonableness. 

Yes. It is true that we consider dispassionate serenity to be 
our duty; that it should be the outward expression of inward 
peace and the necessary condition of peace among men. While 
so many around us are walking on their hands or clambering like 
apes from branch to branch of the trees, we find that we are being 
sufficiently original in walking straight on, one foot after the 
other, with our eyes fixed on the road before us. Wisdom, 
Christian wisdom, that is what we believe it to be our vocation 
to possess and to communicate to the world around us. It is the 
wisdom of one who knows his way, marked by the Cross, and 
who knows that he is in the hands of the Living God . . . 

It is, indeed, a high ambition and a hard calling; and one 
which, we are well aware, we often fail to follow. But can 
it well be denied that it is a Christian duty? And if it be- 
long to our high Christian calling, can we reasonably be 
chided with putting on superior airs in our efforts to respond 
to it? We would ask those who bid us ‘‘come off the fence’’ 
and attach ourselves to their particular parties, groups and 
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cliques, at least to remember that once off the fence it is | 


difficult to see the other side. 


IMPARTIALITY AND NEUTRALITY. The distinction made by 
the TEMPS PRESENT writer between these two concepts is im- 
portant. The neutral man is the man who will see neither 
side; the impartial man is he who will see both, and because 
he will see both will attach himself to neither. To many of 
the burning issues which enflame passions and, sadly, divide 
Catholics, we cannot be neutral. But, for our part, we must 
often refuse partisanship and resolutely resist all the temp- 
tations prompted by personal or ideological sympathy for 
one side or the other, or both, which induce us to accept 
simplicist shibboleths, solutions and programmes. Too often 
these breed fanaticisms which, however worthy their origins, 
cannot easily be reconciled with a Christian spirit. (‘‘Fana- 
ticism,’’ says Santayana, ‘‘consists in redoubling your effort 
when you have forgotten your aim.’’) Too often do these 
controversies, even when they steer clear of personalities and 
self-assertion, degenerate into battles of catchwords and 
labels which obscure rather than resolve the complexities of 
reality. But though the detachment for which we would 
strive is Christian rather than Stoic, theological rather than 
philosophical, it is something which is demanded of a 
Dominican by his philosophy as well as by his faith. 

It is a matter of elementary geography that to the man on the 
Left everyone is Right, and to the man on the Right everyone 
is Left. Thus Sir Stafford Cripps from the Left strives ‘‘ . . . to 
awaken the British public... to exert every pressure that is 
possible on the National Government to desist in their covert help 
for Franco and his rebel forces.’’ While Action, from the Right, 
is of the opinion that ‘‘ . . . our democratic leaders mean to fight 
the Fascist countries eventually.’’ The attractions of the down- 
right and the unequivocal should not be made the excuse for 
indiscriminating blindness. And it remains that for the most part 
the world is either Right or Left, over-emphatic in its judgments 
and sympathies, either agreeing with Professor Laski that human 
liberty is the ‘‘absence of restraint,’’ or with his opponents for 
whom it is the apotheosis of restraint. The advantages of a cen- 
tral position is at least the antecedent possibility of a measure of 
disinterestedness. But we hope that it is already clear to mem- 
bers of the Aquinas Society that a central position means more 
than that. It is a synthesis, not in the Hegelian sense which 
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would be at best arbitrary and at worst eclectic; but in the 
Aristotelian sense. It is de facto a systematisation of elements 
common to every shade of opinion, from extreme right to extreme 
left, because positively and de jure it acts with the conviction that 
reality is impelled from within by principles and not from without 
by circumstances. 

We gratefully borrow these words from the Third Annual 
Report of the Leicester Aquinas Society. Such a philosophy 
differs widely from the spirit of toleration induced by 
Liberalism. While the latter is tolerant because it believes 
in little or nothing and doubts the attainability of any abso- 
lute truth, a Thomist tends to be tolerant because his mind 
is open to all Being and persists in adhering to all truth 
wheresoever it may be found. Positive error apart, he will 
find only intolerance intolerable: that is to say, the presen- 
tation of a partial truth as though it were thé whole truth, 
and the consequent exclusion of other partial truths. We 
are conscious that we shall fail to achieve our aim of Chris- 
tian detachment if we allow less than this to disturb our 
equanimity. 


“LEFT’’ AND “‘RIGHT’’ CATHOLICS. In aiming at impar- 
tiality, then, we are not called to deaden sympathies or even 
preferences. While claiming to be ‘‘outside and above’’ 
contemporary groupings of ‘‘Left’’ and ‘‘Right’’ Catholics, 
and seeing truth in the contentions of both, we do not need 
to veil our predilections which are consequent upon the 
particular situation in which we are placed. A writer in the 
April SCHWEIZERISCHE RUNDSCHAU shrewdly attributes the 
cleavage between ‘‘Left’’ and ‘‘Right’’ Catholic groups to 
the fact that the former are precccupied with absolute 
principles—the forma universalis—at the expense of the 
sense of historical realities which is apt to preoccupy the 
“Rights.’’ ‘‘That,’’ he adds, ‘‘is particularly evident in 
France and England.’’ A similar diagnosis is suggested by 
the editorial of the April cCoLOSSEUM comparing the outlook 
of the Italian and ‘‘Rightist’’ FRONTESPIZIO with the French 
and relatively ‘‘Leftish’’ TEMPS PRESENT: 

Frontespizio sees Catholicism in a very close historical relation- 


ship with civilization. Not with civilization in the abstract but 
with civilization as it exists. Its attitude is not dissimilar from 
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the attitude taken by Mr. Belloc in Europe and the Faith, or by 
G. K. Chesterton. The history of Catholicism and the history of 
our true civilization cannot be separated from one another. This 
historical view of Catholicism is rather characteristically Italian. 
Large parts of the world may have apostatized, other parts may 
be of doubtful stability, but the fact remains that Western civili- 
zation, Roman civilization as remodelled and inspired by Chris- 
tianity, is still a living reality: and the return to Catholicism 
means a return to that norm. 


The group of French Catholics round Temps Présent does not 
accept this view. If Frontespizio sees the Church in the light of 
the view which has grown up since the conversion of Constantine, 
the Temps Présent writers are more inclined to go back to the 
early Christians. They throw their emphasis not so much on the 
Church in history as on the Gospels and the sacraments. Though 
they do not go so far as some Russian thinkers, who see the 
ecclesiastical system and ‘‘Czsaro-Papism’’ as the Grand 
Inquisitor who tortures the spirit of Christ, they are desperately 
anxious to avoid the contamination of historical and temporal 
forms. 


Frontespizio’s view is perhaps easier to follow in Italy than in 
France. Catholicism is much stronger in the life of the Italian 
people than it isin France. It plays its traditional part in daily 
events and its ethos colours everything. In France this is no 
longer true. Catholicism in France is only about as strong as 
Protestantism in England, and owing to the revolutionary 
developments of the last hundred years Catholicism has been 
driven into the catacombs. On the other hand the ‘‘early Chris- 
tian’’ outlook of certain French Catholics to-day would be difficult 
to hold in Italy, where the evidences of the Christian civilization 
dominate and meet you on every side. 


We believe this analysis to be fair, and it may serve to 
explain why, as English Dominicans, we may sometimes 
seem to show greater favour towards Catholic ‘‘Lefts’’ than 
to Catholic ‘‘Rights.’’ The fact that we are Dominicans 
and Thomists forces us into sympathy with those who uphold 
the rigour of principles which can so easily become obscured 
by absorption in concrete historical forms. The fact that 
we are English likewise makes us more at home among those 
who are struggling with the problems of Catholic living in 
a non-Catholic society than with those who would sacrifice 
all for the preservation of a Catholic civilization which we do 
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not possess. For this reason, without prejudice to our aim 
of impartiality, we rejoice that the recent editorial reorgani- 
zation of the American COMMONWEAL has brought about a 
change of policy and outlook in what a correspondent calls 
a ‘‘radical Thomist’’ and ‘‘Maritainite’’ direction. If it is 
a partisan exageration to say with this weekly that ‘‘Nothing 
now remains but the bare bones of the pre-Reformation 
world, and this skeleton is a structure that has rejected 
Christ; life has fled from it, and the means of resuscitating it 
have become, in a world almost wholly pagan, so ponderous 
that it is doubtful if much can be done with the corpse,’’ it 
is one which corresponds more closely to present facts than 
summonses to the armed defence of ‘‘Catholic civilization.’’ 
During the past few weeks, by the way, THE COMMONWEAL 
has become by far the best and most stimulating Catholic 
weekly in English. Gerald Vann’s Jerusalem among the 
Mills, Vergil Michel’s What is Capitalism?, G. O. Cleve- 
land’s Between War and Peace, J. A. Breig’s Apostle on the 
Bum (Peter Maurin), Bishop O’Hara’s Christian Social 
Order and Donald Hayne’s Ingredient Sadly Lacking (on 
the humourless sensitiveness of the Catholic press)—to say 
nothing of the unsigned cartoons—have all been of excep- 
tional excellence. But we would recommend all who are 
tempted to an unbalanced adhesion to ‘‘Left Catholic’ ideas 
or to emulate too closely some of its less balanced 
Continental forms to ponder the criticisms of the 
SCHWEIZERISCHE RUNDSCHAU article. 


JOHANN ADAM MOEHLER died in April 1838. He was, almost 
certainly, the greatest and most influential theologian of his 
century. He was the inspirer of the tradition of the Faculty 
of Catholic Theology in the University of Tiibingen so 
magnificently upheld in our own day by Karl Adam; 
through the influence of his writings on Newman he prob- 
ably did as much as any other to inspire and shape the 
Oxford Movement in England. He was the father of all 
subsequent ecclesiology (the theological—as distinct from 
the apologetic—study of the mystery of the Church), and the 
first in modern times to formulate theologically the idea of 
the growth and development of the Church and of her 
teaching. His rigorous apprehension of the transcendence 
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of God in his polemics with the contemporary Hegelian 
‘‘philosophisations’’ of Christianity set the type for all sub- 
sequent Catholic resistance to the inroads of modernism and 
immanentism. His centenary has been worthily and prac- 
tically celebrated by several periodicals which stress the 
importance of Méhler’s theology for the problems of our 
time. The French Dominicans devote to him the April num- 
ber of their REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET 
THEOLOGIQUES. Pére Chaillet, S.J., presents a profound 
study of Mohler’s central concept of Tradition, and brings 
out the importance of his distinction between objective and 
subjective Tradition and the danger of confusing them. 
Father Henry Tristram of the Birmingham Oratory reveals 
the extent and depth of Mohler’s influence on Newman, and 
Pére M.-J. Congar, O.P., traces the evolution of his thought 
regarding the relationship of ‘“‘spirit’’ and ‘‘institution.”’ 
Pére Congar also contributed to LA VIE SPIRITUELLE in the 
same month an article on The Patristic Spirit in Mohler in 
which will be found a rich development of ideas suggested 
by Fr. Mathew’s recent Patristic Revival in our own pages. 
But the centenary has produced nothing more brilliant than 
Bernhard Haussler’s Méhler—Theologe der Kirche in the 
April HOCHLAND, which lays particular stress on the rele- 
vance of Mohler’s transcendentalist theology of the Church 
to contemporary problems of Church, State and World. It 
also tells us something of Mohler the man; of his highly 
developed sense of irony ‘‘which is characteristic of all great 
theologians from Ignatius of Antioch to Newman.’’ The 
genuine theologian is always a figure of tragedy, for he must 
always be overwhelmed with the inadequacy of finite concepts 
to express the Infinite and the irony of his own efforts to utter 
the Ineffable; the tragic-comic contrast of the divine realities 
which he studies and the realities of the world about him. 
His highest and deepest apprehensions must always prove 
unutterable. Thomas Aquinas was unable to finish his 
Summa after his vision at Naples: ‘‘I can write no more; 
it is all as straw.’’ Mo6hler’s last words were striking in 
their likeness as in their unlikeness: ‘‘Ach, jetzt hab’ ich’s 
gesehen—jetze weiss ich’s; jetzt wollte ich ein Buch 
schreiben—das miisste ein Buch werden . . . Aber jetzt ist’s 
vorbei. . . ”’ 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC Dicest (May): Christianity and 
Sex by Richard E. Cabot, M.D.: ‘‘Chastity is really the con- 
secration of affection . . . The recognition of the uniqueness 
of personality consecrates affection. The baser types of love 
are base because of this lack of choice, of their impersonality, 
and not because they are ‘merely physical’.’’ 

CATHOLIC WoRKER (England) drops the pilot. 

CATHOLIC WorKER (U.S.A.) announces the foundation in New 
York of a Union of Prayer for Peace centre in conjunction with 
that at Laxton, and contains the text of Cardinal Verdier’s 
letter to La Paix Civile, organ of the French Committee for 
Peace in Spain (‘‘You must avoid partisan attitudes.’’). 

CITE CHRETIENNE (May 5): A useful abstract of Rosenberg’s 
Mythus. P. Braun on the late Pére Lagrange. 


CLERGY Review (May): Mgr. Barton pays a fine tribute to Pére 
Lagrange: ‘‘He was, and will remain, the chief glory of his 
Order, of the Church in France and throughout the world, and 
of Catholic biblical studies.’’ The writer refers tp P. Hugues 
Vincent, who contributes our own memoir, as ‘‘the foremost 
expert in biblical archeology in Palestine or elsewhere.’’ 


EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY now includes a valuable review 
of reviews. 

HocHLAND (May): Thomas a Creatore by Dr. Josef Pieper: the 
‘‘impersonality’’ and ‘‘bloodlessness’’ of the writings of St. 
Thomas. 

Hoty NAME JouRNAL (April 10): Chastity by Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. 

InisH Rosary (May): Peter Pensive’s Letter from London, 
always worth reading, is particularly shrewd this month in 
interpreting the average British attitude to foreign affairs. 

MODERN SCHOOLMAN (May): Short studies of SS. Augustine, 
Bonaventure, Albert and Thomas form a useful special Great 
Scholastic Thinkers number. 

MontH (May): Communism versus Labour: the present position 
of the British Labour Party as seen by R. P. Walsh. 

New Review (April): A. Lallemand presents a case In Defence 
of Machines. 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (April): An excellent article on 
The Doctrine of Renunciation (of Society, Things and Self) in 
the New Testament: important for many ‘‘Christian human- 
ism’’ and ‘‘non-participation’’ issues. P. Levie, S.J., pays 
homage to P. Lagrange, and Don Sturzo contributes an impor- 
tant review of P. Renard’s L’Eglise et la Question Sociale. 
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PEOPLE AND FREEDOM NEWS-SHEET (No. 1): A new ‘‘Catholic 
democratic’’ organ which seeks to provide ‘‘a platform for 
opinions on questions of the day which have hitherto largely 
lacked opportunities of expression.’” (One Penny, from 35 
Campden-street, London, W.8.) 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (April 10): The Christian and the World, by 
Maritain; The Wisdom of Gamaliel, full text of Pastor 
Niemdller’s last sermon. (April 25): Orthodoxie et Confor- 
misme: Gabriel Marcel, playwright and ‘‘existential’’ philo- 
sopher, describes the havoc wrought by conventionalism be- 
come orthodoxy and orthodoxy become conventionalism. 
Problémes du mariage by A. Robilliard, O.P.: the meaning of 
that “‘obey.”’ 

ViE SPIRITUELLE (May): En Marge du Mystére de Jésus: Jean 

Steinmann completes his study of the spirituality of Pascal. 

Jéremie et la Réligion de l’Esprit: P. Dumeste, O.P., shows 

the contemporary relevance of Jeremias to the problems of 

institutionalism. Un Effort pour l’Unité by P. Lajeunie, O.P., 

and La Vierge d’Intercession dans l’Iconographie ancienne by 

Maurice Vloberg show the debt of the Western theology of 

Maria mediatrix to Eastern liturgical forms and images. La 

théologie de la Messe made alive and practical by P. Bouéssé, 

O.P. PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—The Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales at 
their last Annual Low Week Meeting, decided to commend to the 
generous support of our Catholic people, the work of the Catholic 
Committee for Refugees from Germany and Austria, recently 
formed under my presidency. It is my earnest hope that, despite 
the needs of our own parishes, schools and poor, which it is our 
first duty to meet, this appeal will find a ready response. For it 
is one that gives expression most clearly to the supernatural unity 
of Catholics which has its foundation in their membership of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is one that affords opportunities for 
the practical exercise of that charity enjoined upon us all in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, where it is the kindly 
foreigner who did minister to the needs of the afflicted Jew by 
the wayside. 

From Austria and the rest of the German Reich, there comes 
the sad tale of many of our fellow Catholics who through no 
fault of their own are suddenly deprived of their means of sub- 
sistence, simply because they have some Jewish blood in their 
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tholi veins. They are of the race of Jesus Christ and His Blessed 
m for Mother. 

argely Nor are these the only Catholics forced into an unwilling 

ym 35 exile. Many of them find themselves homeless ahd even destitute 

because of the part that they had played in the public life of their 

ld, b own country, be it in the Christian Trade Unions, in the Centre 

~~ Party in Germany, or in the Fatherland Front in what was 







































— Austria. 
philo- _ Others again were members of the Catholic Youth organiza- 
i he tions which, despite the Concordat between the Holy See and 
orn Germany, have been driven out of existence. Then there are 
ing of those who consequent upon the suppression of so many Catholic 
Schools in Germany, are compelled to seek outside of their own 
country, that Catholic education for their children which they 
. ~~ feel in duty bound to give them. In seeking to come to the aid 
ee : of these unfortunate men, women and children, our Catholic 
ge Committee has no political motive or function whatever. While 


OP its members share ‘‘the burning anxiety’’ of Our Holy Father 

ie for the Church in Germany, they are well aware that their co- 
f teligionists in the Reich have, as a whole, accepted the existing 
By 0 form of government. They have no desire to meddle in German 


ne by 


» | Le or in international or in any other politics. Their sole concern, as 
_— it is my own, is that among those who have been forced to leave 
im. their homes in the Reich, there are many fellow Catholics who 
are in dire distress and in immediate need of help. It is for us 
to prove ourselves to be worthy disciples of Christ, and worthy 
of our Christian name, by providing for their immediate wants 
and doing so promptly. 
les at I beg all our Catholic people to give what they can afford, 
to the even though for many their utmost be but a few shillings or a 
tholic few pence. The office of our Catholic Committee, 120 Victoria 
cently Street, London, S.W.1, will gladly inform enquirers of the 
lespite various practical ways apart from gifts of money, in which they 
is our can co-operate and render real service. Let all remember with 
For it what kindliness and generosity the Catholic Refugees from these 
unity shores were received on the Continent of Europe in the days of 
of the their own sufferings for the Faith three centuries ago, and that as 
ies for the Church is to subsist in all ages, so too much that spirit of 
all in charity which is her greatest characteristic. It must not be said 
cindly that among our fellow citizens who are not Catholics, many have 
ww by been more ready than we have been to come to the aid of the 
German refugees. Honour to all who help their fellows in dis- 
comes tress, but to us the time to do our part is now. 
oh no Yours sincerely, 
f sub- A. CARDINAL HINSLEY, 
_ their Archbishop of Westminster. 
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VICARIOUS SACRIFICE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—I protested against your comment only because you 
sought to confound me with an extract from Divini Redemptoris 
which you now agree was not applicable. 

I should prefer not to pursue the other points you now raise, 
the more so since your fuller summary of my article is still 
lacking in fairness, and is even garbled. For example, you say 
that I “‘denounce the methods and ideals [of the J.0.C.] as 
heretical.’’ Quite certainly I did nothing of the kind. I did 
say that ‘‘certain Catholic Youth movements on the continent 

. are developing a strong immolationist tendency.’’ The 
sense of this, I submit, is quite clear. I was criticising for the 
first time a movement which has been in existence for some years, 
because in my judgment it is developing, by way of intrusion, a 
tendency not present, or not explicit, in its origins and 
constitution. 

But perhaps there is an easy way to resolve the point. You 
say that the issues raised by me are ‘‘of such moment, and are 
a source of such perplexity and personal anxiety to many’”’ as to 
justify lengthy discussion. If this is so, I may be permitted to 
suggest (what would otherwise be an impertinence) that a state- 
ment be sought from some responsible leader of the J.O.C., to 
which, evidently, you wish to confine the argument. 

For my part, I should be delighted to be proved wrong, and 
I will willingly withdraw and express my regret, in my own 
periodical and in yours, in the event of an affirmative reply being 
forthcoming to the following question: 

Does the ].0.C. repudiate any intention or wish to solve the 
difficulties with which advanced Industrialism is confronted 
at the bar of Catholic teaching on human integrity by en- 
couraging its members to immolate themselves in Indus- 
trialism, instead of working for its supersession: and will it 
repudiate any such tendency that may show itself in the 
future? 

There should be the less difficulty in answering such a question 
if, as you suggest, it is a figment of my own imagination, for not 
my own anxiety is concerned, but the ‘‘perplexity and personal 
anxiety of many.”’ 

I will gladly send a copy of the issue of The Cross and the 
Plough which contained my article to anyone who will write to 
me at Weeford Cottage, Hill, Sutton Coldfield. 

Yours faithfully, 
Weeford Cottage, H. Rossins. 

Hill, Sutton Coldfield. roth May, 1938. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(As the real, and important, point at issue concerns the purpose 
and intention of the J.O.C., we have asked ‘‘Penguin’’ to allow 
us to submit the matter to one highly qualified to speak on 
behalf of that organisation, and we hope to be able to publish 
his authoritative comment in due course. ‘‘Penguin’’ has very 
gladly agreed to this proposal.—EDIToR.) 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—May I intrude upon last month’s correspondence between 
Mr. Robbins and ‘‘Penguin’’ to indicate a fundamental thesis of 
La Jeunesse Chrétienne, which both seem to have overlooked. 
I have personally heard Canon Cardijn, founder of the move- 
ment, re-iterate with strong emphasis the following statements: 
“By Faith we know that the young workers are the Adoptive 
Sons of God. By Experience we know that their temporal des- 
tiny is to-day beneath the dignity of men. Between their tem- 
poral and eternal destinies there is radical disproportion. The 
J.0.C. exists to bridge the gulf.’’ (The disproportion between 
Nature and Grace does not belong to this context.)’ 

Hence the J.O.C. studies with minute care such matters as 
housing, apprenticeship, wages, moral conditions, education, 
etc., not in the spirit of secularised Trade Unionism but with the 
critical Christian mind. Such and such conditions are unworthy 
of the sons of God. The reason why the continental Catholic 
Youth movement so far shows little understanding of Indus- 
trialism as such has already been suggested by Mr. Robbins. A 
prominent leader of the J.O.C. has confessed that Industrialism 
abroad has not received the searching criticism it has had in 
England by a thinker like Eric Gill. Industrialism abroad is in a 
very different setting from that of Industrialism in England. 
Here it has had little opposition: what it had was crudely and 
brutally suppressed. Abroad it has had consistent opposition. 
No one can understand the conflict in Spain, for instance, who 
does not understand this capital point. If England had seen the 
birth of Industrialism in any other than an environment of 
triumphant Liberalism, with its inarticulate Church and a 
Government enslaved to Trade and Progress, it could not have 
proceeded so smoothly with its destruction, nor should we be 
o “‘fortunately’’ placed to understand its nature. 

The J.O.C. owes its immense knowledge: of industrial condi- 
tions to its characteristic method of Enquiry. So far the Enquiries 
have revealed little fundamental quarrel with Industrialism as 
such. But one finds that Questions on this point have not been 
asked, as they have been asked to reveal the monotony and 
physical danger of industrial work. The Enquiry is fruitful 
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acording to the measure of the Question. In England the Ques- 
tion has been asked. To beg the Young Workers to ignore that 
Question, as ‘‘Penguin’’ has done in effect, is a grave injustice to 
the workers. To suggest that an attempt to answer that Question 
is a sidetracking into ‘“‘becoming a political instrument’ indicates 
a profound confusion between the words “‘political’’ and 
“‘social.’’ 

There is a view in some quarters that we are on the verge of 
a New Christianity. ‘‘New Forms of Christian living, resulting 
from new conditions of human life,’’ as ‘‘Penguin’’ expresses it; 
‘‘a New Christianity which sanctifies the new, changed condi- 
tions of human existence.’’ In the silence of authoritative 
direction we are all free to question the proclamations of this 
prophetic voice. To claim, however, that ‘‘the J.O.C. has 
tealised in practice this new Christianity’ is, in my opinion, 
fantastic. Even half a million vital young Christians scattered 
over the industrial centres of fifteen countries cannot claim to 
have shown that Industrialism as such can be Christianised in 
thirteen odd years. The J.O.C. has given fresh vitality to the 
traditional, historic Apostolate of the Church, under direct 
authority from the Church herself. This is the ‘‘new’’ Chris- 
tianity. The Church at grips once more with the concrete con- 
ditions of her contemporary world; the Church no longer in a 
state of siege, no longer unaware of the modern Fact. ‘‘The 
greatest scandal of the nineteenth century was that the Church 
lost the workers.’’ The Church once again openly speaks of the 
‘Welfare of the Nation’’; proclaims in factories, mines, offices, 
banks and universities that Christ is King. To claim that this 
divine, concrete reality is proof that an academic ‘‘synthesis’’ 
will belong to the world of Fact is unreal. To exclude from the 
apostolic restoration of society to Christ all those who are not 
immediately working in the industrial field is surely a very 
provincial interpretation of ‘‘the Welfare of the Nation.”’ 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
CEOLFRID Heron, O.P. 


“‘Out oF Minp, Out OF SIGHT’’ 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—The writer of the letter, on the above subject, in the 
May issue of BLACKFRIARS, seems to have put his finger on the 
important fact, not sufficiently realised even by Catholics, that 
mental alienation, if not actually or always due to diabolical 
agency, at least opens a clar field for its exercise. He maintains, 
with reason, that to leave the unfortunate beings in this state 
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without the helps of religion or sufficient religious influence, is 
not the best way to restore their mental balance or to make their 
lot a happier one. Only the regular use of the Holy Sacrifice, 
the sacraments and prayer can oppose effectively the power of 
evil to which they are subject. 

But it seems to the present writer that even the establishment 
of the regular exercise of Catholic religious practices and even the 
foundation of Catholic mental hospitals would not completely 
meet the need. Something more thoroughgoing is what is wanted. 
It may, then, be of interest to readers of BLACKFRIARS to know 
that an attempt has already been made to supply the need. It 
takes the form of a nursing home in which both religious and lay 
people and even non-Catholics are received, whose nervous or 
mental condition needs care and assistance. 

Those who have charge of the Home and undertake this work 
consider it as a true religious vocation to which their lives are 
wholly dedicated. They depend not only or chieffy on medical 
and psychological treatment, but on prayer, daily Mass, the 
sacraments and the continual presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The usual external accessories of the religious state are dispensed 
with—i.e., habit, special fasts and abstinence, external rules 
and regulations, etc., so that any appearance of ‘“‘institutional- 
ism’’ may be avoided. Thus, the Home is an ordinary country 
house and ordinary everyday dress is worn, although a quite 
definite but elastic rule of life is followed. The background of 
this life is the life of contemplation and reparation—in essence 
the same as that of the contemplative religious Orders but adapted 
to the special circumstances of the work. This life—though, as 
yet, only in its initial stages—might, perhaps, be described as at 
once contemplative and active. It is the ‘‘mixed life’’ lived in a 
concentrated form, being really a continuous ‘‘mixture’’ of 
prayer and activity. . 

The hope of those who have begun this work is that it may 
grow and develop—not as one or several large ‘‘institutions’’ 
but as a series of small houses in which real “‘home-life’’ will 
be possible and real personal care of each individual. 

For this more workers are very much needed. But they must 
be those who will be ready to consecrate themselves to a life 
of continual prayer and reparation, in and through the physical 
work they have to undertake, in order to counteract the forces 
of spiritual evil which manifest their power, continually, in one 
way or another. It is this latter fact that is the important one. 
It is essential to realise that in order to help these poor souls the 
ordinary methods of the mental hospital are not sufficient. Those 
in charge and the workers under them, must realise that it is their 
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own life of prayer and mortification, of complete abandonment 
and self-surrender, that really does the work. It is the personal 
effort of each to lead a life of prayer and reparation ‘‘through, 
with and in Christ’ that will obtain from Him grace for those 
under their care to overcome the evil which is the ultimate cause 
of their mental state, and to renew in their souls the presence of 
God which has been obscured or even altogether driven away. 
In fact, those in charge of these poor souls must fulfil the words 
of St. Paul, to the letter: ‘“‘making up what is wanting to the 
sufferings of Christ in their flesh, for His Body which is the 
Church.”’ 

If anyone should be sufficiently interested to seek further in- 
formation about this work, we beg that they may be allowed to 
apply to us through you. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
AMICUS AMENTIUM. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 
Sir,—I have been very moved by what has been written in 
BLACKFRIARS about Catholic patients in mental hospitals. 
Such a big undertaking as the provision of chapels for them 


would no doubt take a long time, but meanwhile why should 
not competent laymen supplement the ministrations of chaplains 
who are already very busy parish priests? A weekly service, 
short, varied and simple: a reading or paraphrase from the Bible, 
a hymn or two and Credo, a litany or part of one, a few suitable 
prayers, suitable both as to the Church’s season and the special 
needs of the assembly, taken from the collects of the liturgy—all 
in English, with the wording simplified if necessary. (I do not 
suggest the rosary because, if I dare say so in a Dominican pub- 
lication, it can be, and so often is, reduced to vain repetition and 
meaningless gabble when said congregationally, and the sustained 
effort required to say it properly would probably be too much 
for mental patients). Am I—awful thought!—am I suggesting a 
sort of ‘Catholic prayer-meeting’’? J AM. 

It is not sufficiently realized that, while where there is no priest 
there can be no Mass, the next most important part of Christian 
worship, the Divine Office, can apparently be legitimately con- 
ducted and presided over by one not in sacred orders (cf. General 
Rubrics xxx, 3). How much more then can a lay man, or woman, 
properly conduct such a service as I suggest: it seems to me to be 
a spiritual work of mercy of the first order and one which could, 
and most emphatically ought to, be extended in various other 
directions. A LayMAN. 
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REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


KATHOLISCHE DoGMaTIK. Von Michael Schmaus. Erster Band: 
Einleitung—Gott der Eine und der Dreieinige. (Miinchen: 
Max Hiiber; brosch. RM. 5.50., geb. RM. 7.30.) 

The beneficent publisher who would meet our need for a worthy 
handbook of dogmatic theology in our own tongue could not do 
better than consider a translation of this. That he has as yet 
left this gap unfilled is due perhaps no less to his wise beneficence 
than to his fear of a commercial ‘‘flop.’’ The average current 
manual is little fitted for translation, and translated would bring 
little light to the believer, and bewilderment or derision rather 
than edification to the unbeliever. The conventional scholastic 
manuals have, indeed, venerable antecedents, however corrupt 
may be their following of the tradition which begot them, and 
they certainly have their uses. But they lay themselves open too 
readily to misunderstanding and abuse. Their slick over- 
simplifications and schematisations of the ineffable mysteries of 
the faith; their seeming inversion of legitimate theological method 
by employing—or exploiting—isolated passages of scripture, 
patristic writings or conciliar decrees to ‘‘prove’’ their authors’ 
“theses’’; their preoccupation with esoteric and obsolete problems 
and their disregard of living ones; their facile, question-begging 
“refutations’’; their presupposition of an often non-existent 
understanding of archaic philosophical terminology; above all, 
their tacit relativist probabilism which makes the “‘sacra 
doctrina’’ appear as little else than a catalogue of the conflicting 
“opinions’’ of theologians—all these characteristics may be con- 
sidered, with greater or less justice, to make it desirable that 
they be left in the decent obscurity of dead or foreign languages. 

Timeless and epoch-making as is the Summa of St. Thomas, it 
is not without peril that we allow ourselves to forget that, in its 
manner of presentation of the ‘‘sacred doctrine,’’ it is itself the 
product of a particular epoch in the history of theology: the 
epoch of the triumphant vindication of the rights of ratio (as dis- 
tinguished from auctoritas) in theological inquiry. It was an 
epoch in which the Queen of sciences was impelled, with incal- 
culable benefit to posterity, to tax to the utmost the co-operation 
of her principal ancilla, philosophy. But it was also an epoch 
in which the primacy of the distinctive sources of theology, the 
auctoritas of Scripture and tradition, was still fully understood. 
St. Thomas could presuppose in his hearers and readers a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Scriptures and the patristic florilegia, and 
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in his Summa could for brevity’s sake reduce the Sed contra to 
little more than a conventional survival. Such times have long 
passed; but the scholastic manual is still commonly apt to leave 
the impression that theology, so far from being an elaboration 
and penetration of the data of the sources, merely utilises a 
judicious selection of passages from them, often torn mercilessly 
from their contexts, to give dubious support to a preconceived 
structure. 

German Catholics are happy in the inheritance of another cur- 
rent of theological development; that inspired especially by 
Mohler with his emphasis on the indwelling Spirit in the Church 
and the divinity of the living and dynamic ecclesiastical Tradition, 
and his consequent preoccupation with the sources that have 
moulded the Catholic consciousness. It is a current that has 
already produced or profoundly influenced a number of 
vernacular theological manuals. That of Pohle, in the English 
edition of Preuss, has long been familiar in America and England, 
but its prevading Molinism precludes its unqualified recommen- 
dation. But there are also the manuals of Bartmann, Krebs, 
Schell! and, best of all, Scheeben (of the last edition of which Dr. 
Schmaus was a co-editor.) That of Diekamp (done into Latin 
by Fr. Adolf Hoffmann, O.P.) is more avowedly scholastic in 
method and approach, but its characteristic awareness of the 
primacy of the sources makes it unique among manuals of that 


pe. 

Professor Schmaus, generously acknowledging his debt to 
these, has not sought to supersede or improve upon them. But 
he has sought to emphasise, without the adventitious decoration of 
exhortation or sacrifice of scientific accuracy, the revelance of 
dogma to life; that relevance which the best of manuals often 
neglect, and the worst too often obscure. He has made it has 
particular task to ‘‘facilitate the way from theology to life,”’ to 
present Catholic dogmatic theology as the elucidation of the word 
of salvation. Yet it is essentially a work of scientific theology 
and not of edification: the relevance of dogma to life and worship 
is seen to be inherent in the doctrines themselves and not due to 
any ‘“‘morals’’ which may be drawn from them. 

This special object apart, the merits of this work are many and 
various. Dr. Schmaus never theologises about theologians: he 
theologises about God, and every page is instinct with the sense 
of His presence and the power of His word. He never ‘‘uses’’ 
the Scriptures, Fathers or Councils to prove a point: theology 
is shown to be precisely the elaboration of those sources. He has 





1 His peculiar views on certain matters, however, caused his work 
to be put on the Index. 
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a rare aptitude for quotation which displays a wide knowledge of 
the great Fathers and divines. He makes full use of the heritage 
of the speculation of the great schoolmen, and especially of St. 
Thomas, but (as befits a manual of exposition) he never allows 
the machinery that created it to become obtrusive. He is well 
acquainted with the work of more recent theologians inside and 
outside of the scholastic tradition (especially Newman), and he 
makes good use of them. Though his treatment of various ques- 
tions is inevitably often summary, he seldom or never shirks the 
real problems that they raise. He writes with refreshing sim- 
plicity and directness, an enviable economy of words, and when- 
ever possible he lets the ‘‘authorities’’ speak for themselves. 
While avoiding facile ‘‘refutations,’’ and never allowing his posi- 
tive exposition to degenerate into polemic, his criticisms of un- 
orthodox theologies and religious philosophies are trenchant and 
to the point. 

Such a work as this is no substitute for nor imitation of the 
cold, non-affective approach to divine realities of the purely 
speculative and constructive theologian. But a manual will 
necessarily fail of its own purpose in the measure that it aspires 
to be such. Without endorsing every view it expresses, we may 
welcome this book as one which will nevertheless be of immense 
help to professional theologian and layman alike. 

It is to be completed in three volumes. It is characteristic 
that this first volume departs from the custom of devoting separ- 
ate treatises to the Deus unus attainable through reason and the 
Deus trinus known only from revelation. The custom is a sound 
one, both logically and pedagogically; but it may too easily sug- 
gest an unsynthesised dichotomy of the ‘‘God of reason’’ and the 
“God of faith.’’ Dr. Schmaus will never let us forget that the 
primum movens immobile and actus purus of the philosophers 
is identical with the Living God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
who is Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

We await the remaining volumes with eagerness, and a trans- 
lation of the whole, which we trust will be done with the same 
loving care as that with which the original is written. 

Victor White, O.P. 


Union OF CHRISTENDOM. Edited by Kenneth Mackenzie. 
(S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d.) 

This most recent and significant effort in the things that are 
towards religious peace cannot help being of great interest to 
BLACKFRIARS. It is a series of Essays published for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Church Union in view of the Inter- 
national Convention of 1940. 

Some thirty writers, cleric and lay, (indeed male and female), 
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have offered over seven hundred pages of hope in the future 
union of the scattered fragments of Christendom. In these days 
when little or nothing discernible in the political world is cal- 
culated to oust despair the ceaseless stream of pronouncements 
on the need of unity in religion must not be drained of its hope- 
fulness merely because the formulated schemes are as awkward 
and unpromising as a child’s first attempts at walking. 

Gradually the desire for reunion should lead to a more imper- 
sonal view of the plans for fulfilling that desire. Each side of the 
projected union may become less and less insistent on what might 
be lost if they withdraw their co-operation. This lessening would 
be fully compensated for if each side laid emphasis on their share 
of responsibility for the sad fact that a renewal of co-operation 
is now a necessity. Human wills have made the religious 
separation. Only human wills acknowledging their responsibility 
and therefore their fault will unmake the separation. ‘ 

Whilst we have no call to offer a detailed criticism of these 
thirty writers whose sincerity is witnessed by everyone of the 
seven hundred pages we presume to offer a thought which seems 
to have escaped the minds—or at least the pens—of the writers. 

Unity is the supreme quality of every being. Indeed it is a 
transcendental; and therefore predicable of being as being. 

Of the four notes of the Church it is placed first because it is 
fundamental. The Church is One—is Holy and One—is Catholic 
and One—is Apostolic and One. 

Unity has either existed or has yet to be given existence. 

If the Unity of the Church has yet to be given existence, then 
Jesus Christ failed to give His Church its more essential quality! 

But if the Unity of the Church has existed men’s first duty is 
to enter that unity, when they have found out where it is. 

Nothing can be truer than the introductory words of Bishop 
Manning: ‘“‘But the real question is not, Is union humanly 
possible? but, Is it the Will of God? If union is God’s will, it is 
not impossible. And we know that it is His will’’ (p. 15). 

In other words Jesus Christ has given us the duty of Unity. 
But it would be almost a denial of His mercy and wisdom if He 
had not also given us the ‘‘machinery’’—or rather the vital 
organs—of that unity. 

Perhaps a closer study of this principle in the light of the 
Gospels, especially of St. John, may show all peace-expectant 
hearts the value to reunion of such texts as ‘‘Thou art Rock, 
and on this Rock I will build my Church.”’ 

‘‘Feed my lambs—my little sheep—my sheep .. . ”’ “There 
shall be ONE FLOCK AND ONE SHEPHERD.” 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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PRIEST AND PENITENT. A Discussion of Confession. By John 
C. Heenan, D.D. (Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d.) 


The Sacrament of Penance is of such great importance in the 
spiritual life, that any attempt to remove the obstacles, real or 
imaginary, to its frequent and fruitful reception is deserving of 
notice, and, in so far as it is a successful attempt, of grateful 
commendation. In Priest and Penitent Fr. Heenan deals ably 
with some of the objections raised by non-Catholics to the theory 
and practice of confession, and explodes a number of the terrors 
and difficulties that are supposed to lurk in the penitent’s part 
of the confessional. He presents the Sacrament of Healing in its 
true light, namely as a God-given means of forgiveness and 
grace, exactly suited to the needs of human nature. Confession is 
to be viewed, not as a severe and humiliating condition of capi- 
tulation imposed by a ruthless conqueror, but as the Divine 
Physician’s prescription for the cure of our sick soul and its 
restoration to perfect health. The later chapters contain some 
practical hints on preparing for and making confession. 

In the course of the book there are a few statements which are, 
to say the least, questionable. Is it always wrong (p. 159) to 
discuss anything that the priest has said in confession? We do 
not see why. Nor have we any means of judging whether ‘‘the 
vast majority of unmarried converts believe themselves to be 
called to the religious life within the first six months of their 
conversion’’ (p. 164), and we are curious to know the evidence on 
which this generalisation is based. Again, it is surely an exag- 
geration to say that the scrupulous person (p. 181) ‘‘is almost 
always intolerably proud.’’ The confessor who is under the 
influence of this preconception is unlikely to acquire the patience 
and sympathy so necessary in deal with genuinely humble souls 
that are the unfortunate prey of scruples. Nor will these victims 
of scrupulosity themselves be helped, but rather further dis- 
couraged and in the technical sense perplexed, when they read 
that their scruples almost certainly proceed from intolerable 
pride. 

Several other expressions are to our mind inaccurate and mis- 
leading. For instance, while we appreciate the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to the layman—or to anyone else, for that matter—the 
nature of Sanctifying Grace, we consider it an over-simplification 
to say, as the author does (p. 20) that ‘‘Grace means Charity or 
the Love of God.’’ Again, the sinner does not rob God of the 
final success of His plan, even incidentally (p. 57), though it 
may be truly said that he does so, as far as lies in his power. 
Lastly, the Absolution of the priest is not ‘‘a declaration in the 
name of God that the sins of the penitent are forgiven’’ (p. 63): 
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it is the act whereby the priest in the Name and through the 
Power of God actually forgives us our sins. ‘‘Whose sins you 
shall forgive . . . ’’ “‘I absolve thee from thy sins . ” 
These are incidental blemishes in an otherwise admirable little 
work, in which a difficult subject is treated with considerable 
insight, sympathy and discretion. 
ALEXANDER L’EsTRANGE, O.P. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


THE NECESSITY OF FREEDOM: NOTES ON CHRISTIANITY AND 
Pouitics. By Douglas Jerrold. (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


Christian civilization faces its crisis; its enemies stand mena- 
cingly at the gates; if it is not to be destroyed it must marshal its 
forces and attack, for ‘‘we must conquer or be conquered’’: Mr. 
Jerrold here gives a detailed statement of a familiar interpretation 
of this thesis. There is much that is true, and needs saying. 
There is a good deal that one cannot help thinking ill-considered, 
such as the remark that ‘“‘man’s claim to freedom rests, not on 
his intelligence, as fools believe . . . ’’ (St. Thomas was one of 
the fools); or the cavalier treatment of Mr. Aldous Huxley, which 
would have been impossible if Ends and Means had been studied; 
or the definition of the new Italy in terms of a ‘‘long-deferred 
and sadly-needed flowering of the Puritan spirit in the Catholic 
South.’’ Further, there is too often a tendency to allow reiter- 
ated assertion to take the place of reasoned argument. 

What is more important, because it affects the essence of the 
thesis, is its stimplisme: the frequent occurrence of such phrases as 
“‘the reason (or cause, or truth, or what not) is, of course, simple,” 
on the one hand, and “‘folly,’’ on the other, is revealing, for if 
things are indeed so simple we are lamentably foolish if we cannot 
recognize the so luminous truth. This simplisme is apparent on 
almost every page: the League Covenant is disposed of without 
difficulty, and without consideration of the principles of natural 
and Christian law which, however imperfectly, it embodies 
(Benedict XV, D’ Azeglio, are not mentioned); Russia ought un- 
hesitatingly to have been excluded anyway; China is no more 
than an ‘‘imitation of European Socialism’’; the Spain of Franco 
will resemble Portugal or Italy rather than Germany, since the 
former are its allies; it is admitted, in answer to an imaginary 
objicient. that ‘‘a perfectly Christian social order has never 
existed,’’ but not that the present confusion of elements in 
Western culture makes the concept of defending Christian civili- 
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zation a somewhat nebulous one—on the contrary, the Christian 
civilization ‘‘has imposed itself on almost the whole world’’; and 
‘if war is wrong, it must be because it is wrong to interfere in 
any way in other people’s affairs. The evidence for this con- 
clusion is to be found in elementary logic’’—what fools we have 
been to bother our hearts over the question; and Spain too: ‘‘a 
war waged by Christians against a tyrannical atheism is not a 
civil war, and it is not merely not unnatural but actually neces- 
sary, when the attack on Christianity takes the form of armed 
aggression.”’ 

“To love,’’ says Mr. Jerrold, ‘‘is also to hate.’’ Indisputably; 
but St. Augustine warned us: ‘“‘let love of the sinner be always 
united to hatred of the sin’’; and it is not easy to obey the warn- 
ing; how seldom in fact one finds hatred of the bourgeois spirit 
which is not also hatred of the bourgeois, or of communism but 
not of communists, of fascism not of fascists. It is so easy to 
think of the fight against atheism in terms of St. George and the 
Dragon; but if we are to marshal the Christian’ states (even 
supposing that there are any) in a valiant crusade against the 
Dragon let us at least remember that in point of fact the Dragon 
is a number of millions of men, not an abstraction; and that 
Christ came to save not a chosen few but the race of men; and 
that His Mystical Body is greater than the ranks of nominal 
Catholics; and that the Christian mission is not to destroy the 
heathen but to bring the heathen to Christ. There is an abyss 
of difference between this present book and, let us say, Maritain’s 
profound preface to Aux Origines d’une Tragedie; and, in the 
last resort, it is this line of thought which makes the difference. 
It is easy to fix on one aspect of a question to the exclusion of the 
test, or to assume that what is anti-black must be pure white; 
and it is comfortable, for it saves much effort of thought; but 
whether it is a policy which leads to the truth is another matter. 
For sincere Christians, Mr. Jerrold observes, ‘‘to be anti- 
capitalist without being Communist or Fascist is . . . the only 
possibility’; one cannot help wondering whether the attitude of 
mind, and the methods of inquiry and of argument, here adopted 
are likely to lead to the discovery, and, if discovered, to a satis- 
factory presentation, of the Christian alternative. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


THE Ris—E AND DECLINE OF Marxism. By Waldemar Gurian. 
(Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.) 
‘The Popular Front and the Soviet Union notwithstanding,”’ 
says Dr. Gurian in his preface, ‘‘Marxism is no longer a power 
that seems destined to shape the course of future history.’’ He 
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undertakes to show ‘‘how the spirit of the nineteenth century, the 
special character of its social world, expressed itself in the Socialist 
movement . . . how this spirit of the nineteenth century neces- 
sarily led to a crisis in its own foundations, and how it was super- 
seded by the spirit of the twentieth century.’’ The book, that is 
to say, moves in a realm of historical generalisations though it 
implies a dense factual background of which the centre is the 
Social Democratic movement in Germany. Lines of argument 
are drawn from ‘‘the way in which the loose masses become 
mass-organisations,’’ and from the task and achievement of 
Marxism in forming a proletarian consciousness. But ‘‘the con- 
ditions in which the proletarian struggle is to be waged vary 
according to the stages of economic and social development 
reached in the various States and countries . . . Thus by reason 
of economic differences, national and political differences again 
assume importance. The one and only proletariat turns out to 
be only a desideratum.’’ For the deeper elements of nationhood 
run counter to the universal proletarian movement so as to bring 
about, and in time of crisis to accentuate, a divorce of Marxian 
theory from Marxist practice. The Popular Front being a 
defensive front against the disintegration from within of the 
Marxist movement. 

A further crisis of Marxism is brought about by its relation to 
bourgeois society. ‘Either it is willing . . . gradually to super- 
sede bourgeois society, serious clashes being carefully eschewed, 
and is itself drawn into its crisis, that is to say the crisis of parlia- 
mentary democracy, social legislation and the like’ and ‘‘is re- 
garded as the representative of a self-seeking opportunism avid for 
material advantages which has evolved its fine-sounding social 
theories merely to deceive the masses. Or it is forced to estab- 
lish a rule of force . . . the dictatorship of a party posing as the 
dictatorship of the proletarian mass.’’ Marxism appears as the 
last supporter of nineteenth century political ideals incapable of 
contributing to the social life anything that the logic of history 
has not already undermined. A ‘“‘social constructivism’’ based 
on an evolutionary life-theory ‘‘leads Marxism to regard society 
as a machine which can be reconstructed and reorganised when- 
ever expediency demands it . . . A fatalism based on economic 
grounds is succeeded by a total politicization which endeavours to 
revive a dwindling faith in social mechanisms by loud-voiced 
enthusiasm and coercion. The national or racial myth is made 
the basis of a State characterised by total politicization and ex- 
treme social constructivism. The appeal to irrational instincts 
conceals the absolute rationalization of existence in the service of 
authoritarian formations which identify themselves with the 
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nation or the race just as Marxism identifies itself with the pro- 
letariat.’” The book’s last section heading ‘‘The Moral to be 
drawn from the Fate of Marxism’’ gives a sense of bathos. After 
so much able, informed and balanced criticism we expected more 
than a ‘‘moral.’’ Truly the weight and pertinence of the final 
quotations from Divini Redemptoris, Caritate Christi Compulsi 
and Quadragesimo Anno are admirable, but the spirit of the 
twentieth century is nowhere even provisionally defined. It does 
not presumably lie with the totalitarian states since their soli- 
darity with a passing era is demonstrated. We may be excused 
some incredulity if the quotations from the social encyclicals, 
coming where they do, should suggest that these represent the 
spirit of the age in which we live. 
BERNARD KELLY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


La SOCIETE DES FRERES PEREGRINANTS. (Etude sur L’Orient 
Dominicain), by R. Loenertz, O.P., Vol. I. (S. Sabina, 
Rome; Instituto Storico Domenicano.) 


This work is a real contribution to the history of the Church, 
dispersing as it does so many shadows darkening the missionary 
records of the Eastern countries during the middle ages. Pére 
Loenertz here clears up the mystery, and disposes of the con- 
siderable legend which has hitherto surrounded the formation, 
work and achievements of La Société des Fréres Pérégrinants, a 
Dominican missionary body labouring in the near East and 
Persia from the close of the thirteenth century until 1857, in 
which year its members were incorporated into the Province of 
Piedmont. This Province still possesses five houses in the near 
East, and so carries on a great deal of the work done by the 
once famous Société. 


To enable us to understand the formation and development 
of this organization the author takes us back to the beginnings 
of the two ancient missionary Provinces of Greece and the Holy 
Land. Both these Provinces date from the very first years of the 
Order’s existence, but being situated outside the comity of 
Christendom, they had to rely for recruits on volunteers from the 
Provinces established in Christian lands. In the Order's first 
fervour such recruits abounded and we read, in the records 
extant, names of almost every European nationality, including, 
we are proud to say, such English ones as John of Leominster, 
John Swinford, Robert Braybroke, John Stone, and Robert 
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Hatcombe. The English Province in fact took a notable part in 
this early missionary activity, and three of its sons, William, a 
Reading man, Bishop of Antera, Geoffrey, Bishop of Hebron, 
and William, Bishop of Lydda, all English Dominicans, worked 
at the head of groups of their fellows in the Holy Land and Asia 
Minor in the thirteenth century. The volunteer friars appear for 
the most part to have been affiliated to one or other of these 
eastern Provinces which in the first century of their existence did 
not lack for numbers; but after the space of a century zeal waned 
and recruits became fewer so that these Provinces became only 
shadows of their former selves. 


Another reason for this falling off in membership was the desire 
of some of the friars to extend their missionary activities to regions 
outside the jurisdiction of the Provincials of Greece and the Holy 
Land, and in course of time missionary stations were set up in 
the south of present-day Russia, on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
in Turkey, Georgia, Persia, and in far-off India. Gradually these 
houses were grouped into a new association, called at first a 
society and later, in the seventeenth century, a Congregation. 
The title of Fréres Pérégrinants became a misnomer; they were 
no longer pilgrim-friars going overseas for purposes of personal 
devotion and transient missionary duties; they had become a 
settled body with their own superior, designated vicar of the 
Master-General. The most flourishing period of the Société was 
the forty years immediately preceding the Black Death; but that 
plague almost extinguished it, and in fact all its missions were 
destroyed saving only those in Armenia. The General-Chapter of 
Magdeburg suppressed it as a separate entity in 1363, but this 
was only a temporary measure, for it was re-established in 1375, 
to endure until the year 1456 when the events following on the 
capture by the Turks of Constantinople, then the headquarters of 
the Society, brought its work again to a stop and it was sup- 
pressed by the General Chapter of Montpellier in 1456, to be re- 
erected for a second time eight years later (1464). In 1603 it was 
granted the status of a Congregation and continued to function 
as such until its final absorbtion into the Province of Piedmont 
in 1857. 

Pére Loenertz in this first volume of his work gives an account 
of its organization, its mission stations, and the bishoprics served 
by the friars, in the territories subject to them. One of the most 
interesting facts of this Dominican missionary enterprise was the 
establishment in Armenia of an Order within the Dominican Order, 
that of the United Brethren. The story can be told here but 
briefly. In 1329 John of Orna (Kerna), the superior of an 
Armenian monastery in that city, taught the Armenian language 
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to the Dominican Bishop of Maraghah, Bartholomew of Poggio, 
who in turn taught him Latin and Catholic theology. John, with 
his monks, and those of some other monasteries, re-united them- 
selves with the Catholic Church and he reformed his monastery, 
giving the monks as far as possible the Dominican rule, and 
taking over the complete Dominican Rite. Within half a century 
there were seven hundred of these ‘‘United Brethren,’’ as they 
were called, in Armenia; and as a corporate body, and a real 
portion of the Dominican Order, the Brethren existed until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth, Armenia 
was erected into a full Dominican Province by the celebrated 
Father Cloche, who governed the Order from 1686-1720. 


As a matter of interest to lovers of English Dominican history 
it is pleasant to read of the share an English friar, John Swinford, 
had in the beginning of the ‘‘United Brethren’’ whose teacher 
and guide he was. It would have been interesting too if Father 
Loenertz had been able to find some details of the mission of 
“William, Bishop of Lydda, of the Order of Preachers’’ who, 
according to Rymer’s Foedera, (ii, p. 17,18), ‘‘received letters 
(November 24th, 1307) from King Edward II of England ad- 
dressed to the Pope, the King of the Armenians and the King of 
the Tartars, on going with many others of the same Order to the 
Holy Land for the conversion of the heathen,’’ but Pére Loenertz 
does not mention him, nor does he refer to the mission of 
“Brothers Robert Braybroke, John Stone, and Robert Hat- 
combe, of the Order of Preachers,’’ who, “‘going by command 
of the Master-General to preach the Catholic faith to the 
Saracens,’’ received (August 27th, 1920) letters of safe conduct 
from the same King of England to the King of Cyprus (Pat. 
Rolls, 14 Ed. II. p. i. m. 2 dorso). The omission of these is 
mentioned in no spirit of criticism, probably the author has been 
forced by considerations of space to reject scores of such quota- 
tions. He has done a very great work indeed, and assuredly his 
second volume will be anxiously awaited. 

WaLTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


FURTHER LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY Hopkins, including his 
Correspondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited with Notes 
and an Introduction by Claude Colleer Abbot. (Humphrey 
Milford; Oxford University Press; 16s. net.) 

This is the third volume of G. M. Hopkins’ letters that Pro- 
fessor Abbot has published, and the same care and devotedness 

marks the editing of this collection as was apparent in the 1935 
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volumes. This correspondence falls into three sections. First 
is a series of miscellaneous letters dating from 1862 to 1888, that 
is, from Hopkins’ last years at school until less than a year before 
his death. The second section contains the poet’s letters to A. 
W. M. Baillie over a period of twenty-five years, and the third the 
Hopkins-Patmore correspondence which admirers of Hopkins 
have so eagerly expected. 


In the first section Hopkins, in his letters to the Rev. E. W. 
Jrquhart, is revealed as no mean apologist for the Catholic faith, 
for they were written just prior and just subsequent to their 
author’s reception into the Church. Also in this section is Hop- 
kins’ letter to Newman, asking for an interview and announcing 
the writer’s intention of becoming a Catholic. (In an Appendix 
there are published, together with a number of other letters, 
twenty-seven from Newman ranging in date from 1866 to 1888.) 
The letters to Baillie bear witness to the amazing originality and 
vivacity of Hopkins’ mind. In a series of letters he discusses 
his theories for tracing Greek words to Egyptian roots, criticises 
Tennyson, discusses Irish Home Rule, etymology, the derivation 
of the names of ecclesiastical vestments—and sketches an amusing 
little picture of ‘‘Simeon the Stileite.’’ 


“Your careful and subtle fault-finding is the greatest praise 
my poetry has ever received. It makes me almost inclined to 
sing again, after I had thought I had given over. I agree with 
all or very nearly all your objections.’’ Thus Patmore to G.M.H. 
Again and again the older man pays tribute to the priest’s 
criticisms of his work and acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
other’s opinion, admitting that that opinion had enabled him to 
give the final polish to much of his poetry. Indeed, Hopkins’ 
criticism of The Angel in the House was of the best; he possessed 
a remarkable depth of insight into the meaning of words, the 
beauty of rhythm and metrical niceties, and whatever he sug- 
gested was gratefully considered by Coventry Patmore. In most 
cases Patmore adopted the suggestions, save where to do so would 
have involved the complete rewriting of a passage; this Patmore 
felt unable to do at such a remove from the original mood, with- 
out spoiling the completeness of the poem in question. 


After his friend’s death Patmore wrote to Robert Bridges: 
“‘Gerard Hopkins was the only orthodox, and as far as I could 
see, saintly man in whom religion had absolutely no narrowing 
effect upon his general opinions and sympathies . . . The 
authority of his goodness was so great with me that I threw the 
MS. of a little work—a sort of Religio Poetae—into the fire, 
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simply because when he had read it, he said with a grave look, 
‘That’s telling secrets.’ ’’ The work in question was Patmore’s 
Sponsa Dei, an elaboration in prose of the idea which grew out of 
certain of his poems: ‘‘The relation of the soul to Christ as his 
betrothed wife.’’ Now Hopkins has been blamed as being respon- 
sible for the destruction of the MS., but, as Professor Abbot 
points out in his Introduction, Patmore did not burn the MS. 
until two years after the remark made by G.M.H. ‘‘He had thus 
more than two years in which to reflect and make up his mind, 
and since Patmore was Patmore, the essence of arrogant in- 
dividuality, we must assume that, though no doubt he pondered 
the words of Hopkins, he burned the manuscript because he him- 
self was convinced that he ought to burn it.’’ Moreover, Patmore 
in his letter to Bridges was quite likely to exaggerate the effect of 
Hopkins’ conversation, for he was writing to the dead priest’s 
great friend, and praising the deceased from a full heart. All that 
Professor Abbott has to say on this subject is a satisfactory 
solution of this episode in the friendship of the twé poets. 


There are eight illustrations in this volume. Three are of 
Hopkins—in one he is in fancy-dress—taken before his reception 
into the Church. All, I think, are hitherto unpublished photo- 
graphs. Another illustration is a delicate drawing of trees, 
executed by Hopkins when he was a young man. 


Hopkins the lover of nature reveals himself in a letter to 
Baillie, written in his twentieth year: ‘‘I think I have told you 
that I have particular periods of admiration for particular things 
in Nature; for a certain time I am astonished at the beauty of a 
tree, shape, effect, etc., then when the passion, so to speak, has 
subsided, it is consigned to my treasury of explored beauty, and 
acknowledged with admiration and interest ever after, while 
something new takes its place in my enthusiasm.’’ From that 
treasury Hopkins drew all his life and enriched his poems with 
the rarest images of nature. 

H. K. L’EstrRancE, S.J. 


CoNSTANTIN LEONTIEFF: Un penseur religieux russe du dix- 
neuviéme siécle. Par Nicolas Berdiaeff. Traduit per Héléne 
Iswolsky. (Les Iles.) (Descleé de Brouwer; 25 frs.) 

This study will be of most interest to those already familiar 
with the background of Leontiev’s life, with Soloviev and 

Dostoievsky and the political and religious tendencies of their 
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times. But it has a much wider appeal. For Leontiev’s life is 
the history of a secular struggle. The story indeed is fascinating 
for a multitude of reasons; for his clairvoyance with regard to 
the future, his anticipation of Spengler by fifty years, his fore- 
seeing of fascism and communism and world revolution; for his 
hatred, out of due time, for so much that his century hailed as the 
new enlightenment and that many to-day are viewing with more 
jaundiced eye; for his ‘‘solitariness,’’ his uniqueness, the suspi- 
cion with which his aristocratisme viewed anything approaching 
egalitarianism, socialism, the levelling process, even the Chris- 
tian version of man’s equality; for his estheticism—in which there 
is little that resembles the English phenomenon of the go’s— 
with its ruthlessness, its stark dualism, its refusal to pray for the 
coming of the Kingdom, since the triumph of Light would mean 
the loss of the chiaroscuro of life. 


But it is the peculiar sharpness and relentlessness of 
the struggle between his estheticism and his religion, the 
love of beauty, the fear of hell, which is of greatest moment; 
a struggle which never left him, and which he never resolved. 
Beauty is the one end of life; ‘‘a single century-old tree 
is more precious than twenty mediocre men’’; “‘liberty, total 
equality of rights, are nothing but a way of preparing the coming 
of Anti-Christ,’’ are symptoms of final decay; not humanitarian- 
ism but ruthlessness in the service of earthly beauty; this is one 
side of the picture. And then, in opposition, the element of 
religious fear, of death and of hell; a deep conviction, but harsh: 
‘he could never become wholly Christian. He never managed 
to overcome in himself the spirit of the Old Testament and of the 
Law. His attitude towards life was not that of the Christian.” 
His inner struggle leads him towards the monastic life, to com- 
plete submission of will; yet still he shocks his director by his 
love of contrast, his dangerous admirations, the presence side by 
side on his table of Proudhon and the Prophet David, of Byron 
and Chrysostom. 


It is an absorbing and a tragic story. Leontiev failed 
to achieve the unity, in face of earthly and _ heavenly 
beauty, without which the soul cannot be made whole; he 
‘“‘cannot, and ought not, to be a master for anyone’’; but that 
is not to say that we have nothing to learn from him: “‘il agit sur 
notre pensée comme un puissant stimulant, et il lui donne maintes 
impulsions spirituelles.”’ 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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MEDLEVAL STUDIES 


Wilkam of Ockham\ 

William of Ockham has lately been attracting the attention of 
students. Accused of heresy in 1324, mixed up with all the con- 
troversies of the School, driven fiercely into the quarrel con- 
cerning poverty, siding with the Emperor against the Pope in the 
conflict of State and Church, the Venerabilis Inceptor was not in 
a position to present a systematic exposition of his main doctrines. 
His thought was for his contemporaries, and in a very great part 
remains still for us, most problematic, as the different, and even 
opposite, interpretations given to it clearly show. A work em- 
bodying his chief theses, the principles on which they stand and 
the logical conclusions which necessarily follow from them, a 
brief synthesis, as it were, of Ockham’s teaching, would un- 
doubtedly prove of the utmost importance and would immensely 
help for a perfect understanding and a true interpretation of the 
controverted points of doctrine. Such a work is to be found, 
according to L. Baudry, who has spent several years in patient 
researches on Ockham’s writings, in the Tractatus de Principiis 
Theologiae of which he gives us here the first complete and critical 
edition. 

Its attribution to William of Ockham rests on the authority of 
Peter of Candia, (who wrote about thirty years after Ockham’s 
death), Leland and Wadding. In Baudry’s opinion, however, 
this information is not absolutely convincing. Internal evidence 
points out that, although the doctrine is obviously Ockhamist, 
yet the author of the treatise is not Ockham himself, but rather 
a fourteenth century anonymous follower, presumably one who 
was in close contact with him, familiar with his master’s works 
and anxious to take hold of his main ideas and teaching. 


Ockham’s philosophy may be summarised in two fundamental 
principles: The first is: God could produce all that implies no 
contradiction; the second, usually known as Ockham’s razor, that 
beings should not be multiplied without necessity. Both prin- 
ciples are analysed and expanded in this treatise and 246 con- 
clusions are inferred from them bearing with various topics of 
Ockhamist theology, metaphysics, logic, physics and ethics. 
From this hint we may easily realise the great wealth contained 
in it and its importance for the history of Ockhamism. 





1L. BAUDRY. Le Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae attribué a G. 
@’Occam. Edition critique. (Etudes de Phil. Méd., xxiii) Paris (J. 
Vrin), 1936, pp. 160 (20 Frs.) 

Guillelmi de Occam Breviloquium de Petestate Papae. Edition 
vitique. (Et.. Phil. Med., xxiv). Paris (J. Vrin), 1937 pp. xx-179 
{40 Frs.) 

E. MOODY. The Logic of William of Ockham. London (Sheed & 
Ward), 1935, Ppp. Xiv-322 (12/6). 
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Ockham’s importance in fourteenth century history does not con- 
sist only in his nominalistic teaching, but also in the prominent part 
taken by him in the struggle of the Empire against the Papacy. 
Hence the importance of having a first-class knowledge of his 
thought on the relations between Popes and Emperors and on the 
Pope’s authority on the subject. R. Scholz discovered in 1928 
at the Library of Ulm a manuscript (MS. lat. 6076-08. 3. D. 4) 
containing, among other works, a treatise of Ockham, hitherto 
unpublished, Breviloguium de principatu tyrannico super divina 
et humana. Ockham’s name nowhere appears in the manuscript; 
but the relation of this treatise with his other writings, particularly 
with the Dialogues to which the author explicitly refers as his own 
work, dissipates any doubt about its authenticity. It was com- 
posed during the pontificate of Benedict XII (Jlle qui nunc preest 
in Avenione vocatus Benedictus duodecimus), and certainly after 
the third part of the Dialogue (1338), and before April 25th, 1341, 
the date of Benedict XII’s death. It is this treatise which L. 
Baudry under the abridged and somewhat arbitrary title De 
Potestate Papae here edits critically and for the first time; it throws 
much needed light upon this topic and makes better known to us 
Ockham’s mind and position into the controversy. All students 
of fourteenth century thought should be grateful to L. Baudry 
for these two excellent editions, and Gilson’s collection of 
medizval philosophical studies is to be congratulated for the two 
valuable additions. 


Ockham has been described as an innovator, a sceptic, a 
‘‘subjectivist,’’ and destructive critic of scholastic Aristotelianism. 
E. A. Moody, in a monograph on The Logic of William of 
Ockham, finds fault with this estimate in spite of the fact that 
there is ‘‘an almost unanimous agreement among modern 
authorities’ about it. His aim is to make clear, in Ockham’s 
own terms and in contrast to alternative ‘‘Aristotelianisms’’ which 
he opposed and criticised, what Ockham’s interpretation of Aris- 
totelian logic was. The conclusion reached is that Ockham was 
a realist in metaphysics precisely because he was a nominalist 
in logic. In other words, the author’s task in this study is an 
attempt at a complete rehabilitation of Ockham. According to 
the notice on the dust-cover this book is a ‘‘revolutionary thesis. 
Ockham has been so long the villain of the piece in philosophical 
history—the man who introduced the degradation from which 
Scholasticism did not begin to recover for six centuries—that it is 
a shock to find it claimed (and proved) that he was on the con- 
trary the last upholder of the true Aristotelianism, the last con- 
tinuator of St. Thomas.’’ This thesis would have been a revo- 
lutionary one indeed if only the claims were ‘‘proved.’’ But for 
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my part I must confess that it does not seem to me so, and I am 
afraid that very few medizvalists, if any, would be convinced. 
This does not mean that this book is devoid of any value; on the 
contrary, it contains many points of real value, particularly the 
painstaking analysis and penetrating study on Ockham’s Summa 
totius logice and Expositio aurea super artem veterem. However, 
in spite of these good qualities for which I congratulate the con- 
scientious author, the evidence adduced, (and still more that 
omitted), leaves me sceptical about the legitimacy of its con- 
clusion. Daniel A. CaLtus, O.P. 
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